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PREFACE. 


UNTIL  comparatively  recent  years,  the  defence  of 
India  had  been  usually  regarded  by  all  who  were 
not  directly  concerned  with  it  as  an  affair  mainly 
of  Indian  interest.  India  is  as  remote  geographically 
from  England  as  she  is  from  almost  all  the  great 
Dominions  ;  her  inner  life,  her  circumstances  and  her 
problems  remained  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comparatively  unfamihar  to  the  generality 
of  the  Empire.  In  consequence,  whilst  her  coast  line 
witnessed  no  advent  of  hostile  craft  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  her  numerous  frontier  wars  and  expeditions  had 
come,  during  the  busy  growth  and  development  of  our 
newer  overseas  colonies,  to  be  looked  upon  elsewhere  as 
only  her  domestic  affairs. 

To-day,  things  have  changed.  A  wider  interest  in 
the  defence  of  India  is  in  evidence,  and  there  is  need  of  it. 
Never  before  the  Great  War  did  the  interdependence  of 
the  Empire  receive  public  attention  commensurate  with 
its  importance  :  it  took  the  test  of  a  world-wide  confla- 
gration to  bring  home  to  our  peoples  the  mutual  indis- 
pensability  of  all  our  territories.  Men,  money  and  mate- 
rial had  to  be  collected  together  from  each  corner  of  our 
lands,  and  distributed  again  to  each  theatre  of  war  to 
meet  best  the  needs  of  the  strategical  situation.  True 
the  grim  realities  of  war  did  not  then,  beyond  some  minor 
frontier  troubles  and  one  or  two  adventurous  raiding 
ships,  come  close  to  India's  soil  ;  but  the  co-operation  of 
the  Empire  brought  clearly  to  light  how  a  serious  blow  at 
one  of  its  great  component  parts  might  affect  the  whole. 
What  India  did  in  the  war  is  a  matter  of  splendid  history. 
None  will  forget  the  men  of  the  Indian  Contingent  in 
France  who  brought  irreplaceable  aid  to  our  inadequate 
forces  in  1914,  and  who  helped  to  stem  the  German  rush 
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by  dying  in  hundreds  where  they  stood.  In  Africa  it 
was  the  Army  of  India  which  bore  more  than  half  the 
brunt  of  our  conflict  with  the  flower  of  Germany's  colo- 
nial troops  :  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
the  Dardanelles  it  played  its  part ;  in  fact  India  accom- 
plished perhaps  more  than  any  other  Dominion.  Each 
one  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  men  she  sent  to  the  war 
would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  replace  from  elsewhere  ; 
and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  happened 
had  there  been  no  India,  or  had  she  been  forced,  as  she 
might  be  next  time,  to  devote  the  efforts  of  every  man 
and  gun  of  her  army  to  the  close  defence  of  her  own  soil. 
In  her  material  resources  and  products  too  India  was  of 
solid  value  to  us  throughout  the  years  of  war  :  next  time, 
with  her  further  development,  she  must  be  of  far  greater 
value  still.  By  reason  then  of  her  loyal  sons  first  of  all, 
and  of  the  less  glorious  but  very  important  material  aid 
she  can  offer,  India  is  to-day  a  vital  member  of  the  Empire; 
and  her  defence  against  external  aggression  is  a  matter 
which  touches  closely  each  member  of  that  Empire  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Nowadays  a  wider  interest  in  that  problem  is  cer- 
tainly awakening.  Four  main  factors  may  be  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  new  realization,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  generally  broadening  understanding  by  all 
our  peoples  of  the  interdependence  of  our  Empire.  Next, 
perhaps,  we  may  rank  the  "  Emden.  "  Apart  from  any  other 
considerations,  we  owe  to  her  Captain  the  unpleasant 
revelation  that  the  quiet  coasts  of  India  are  not  safe  from 
brief  external  menace  even  when  our  fleets  hold  undis- 
putedly  the  power  of  the  world's  great  seas. 

A  third  matter  which  brought  India's  defence  into 
general  prominence  was  the  Third  Afghan  War  in  1919. 
Due  in  some  respects  to  chance  causes,  amongst  others 
to  an  assassination  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
that  war  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  Empire  at  a  time 
when  we  had  reason  to  think  that  we  were  quit  of  war, 
if  at  a  terrible  price,  for  at  least  a  generation.  Demobi- 
lization was  in  full  swing,  reconstructive  measures  were 
being  pressed  forward  with  all  haste  and  energy  to  repair 
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in  peace  the  ravages  of  war  ;  when  a  new  cloud  burst  upon 
India  with  scarcely  a  week's  warning.  Demobilization 
of  her  British  and  Indian  forces  had  to  be  suspended  forth- 
with. Even  those  British  troops  who  had  only  come  to 
India  as  an  assembling  place  from  Mesopotamia  on  their 
way  home  after  four  years  of  foreign  war,  had  to  be 
retained  in  the  country,  against  all  their  natural  inclina- 
tions. All  rendered  sterling  service  in  yet  another  war  at  a 
time  when  they  had  laboriously  earned  the  best  that  peace 
could  give  them.  India,  and  the  Empire  too,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  men  who,  retained  at  a  most 
thankless  time  to  protect  her  from  an  unexpected  invasion, 
served  her  well  ere  they  left,  and  then  went  home  to 
spread  abroad  a  closer  appreciation  of  Indian  difficulties 
that  had  as  yet  not  been  very  widely  realized. 

There  is  yet  one  more  factor  which  has  helped,  and 
is  daily  helping,  to  propagate  a  fuller  understanding  of 
India's  especial  task  of  defence  ;  and  that,  the  menace 
of  Russia,  is  always  with  us.  The  "  Russian  Menace  " 
is  no  new  thing  to  India,  or  indeed  to  England.  Its  seeds 
have  been  present  ever  since  Russia's  first  desires  to 
expand  her  Empire  eastwards  came  into  conflict  with  our 
possession  of  Eastern  territories.  In  1885  the  duplicity  and 
aggressiveness  of  her  policy  produced  the  Penjdeh  incident, 
and  necessitated  in  India  great  and  sudden  preparations  for 
a  bitter  struggle,  reviving  all  the  memories  of  the  Crimea. 
Those  who  have  crossed  the  huge  Indus  Bridge  at  Sukkur 
or  who  have  travelled  farther  north  up  the  historic  Bolan 
Pass  to  Quetta  will  have  retained  a  lasting  memory  of  how 
thorough  and  far-seeing  these  preparations  were.  But 
the  cloud  passed,  Russia  recoiled  before  the  firm  attitude 
of  London  ;  and  in  later  years  a  wiser  policy  and  the  loya] 
friendship  of  Afghanistan  towards  Britain  led  her  to  divert 
her  efforts  at  expansion  towards  the  Pacific  instead,  and  thus 
to  lessen  her  pressure  in  the  direction  of  India,  until  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  modus  vivendi  had  been  arrived 
at.  In  1914  when  she  took  her  place  in  the  field  as  a 
powerful  ally  to  combat  the  prussianism  of  the  Central 
Powers,  the  danger  vanished  altogether  for  the  time  being. 
But  to-day,  with  a  ruthless  regime   in  power  which  can 
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only  continue  its  existence  by  oppression  and  revolution, 
Russia  has  once  more  turned  greedy  eyes  to  the  fair  lands 
of  India  and  to  the  added  bait  of  a  blow  at  England 
through  her  ;  and  she  is  plotting  with  an  acerbity  and 
determination  exceeding  her  impulses  of  1885. 

The  future  may  bring  forth  many  other  wars  into 
which  we  are  forced  unwillingly  and  defensively,  in  each 
and  all  of  them  the  Empire  must  stand  as  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  entity  behind  each  of  its  members. 
India  has,  and  will  have,  her  special  difficulties  and  duties  : 
in  addition  to  the  menace  already  touched  upon  she  has 
every  day  to  guard  hundreds  of  miles  of  her  existing  fron- 
tier by  alternately  passive  and  active  force  of  arms  even 
in  times  of  general  peace.  The  dual  problem  which  thus 
confronts  her  is  one  of  considerable  size  and  complexity, 
the  watch  and  ward  of  her  borderland  is  an  integral  feature 
of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  the  outlines  of  her  share 
in  that  defence  are  things  which  should  be  understood  by 
every  man  to  whom  the  security  of  the  Empire  is  of  value. 

In  treating  of  the  problem  within  the  Umits  of  so 
brief  a  volume  as  the  present  one,  India's  defensive  border 
may  conveniently  be  considered  in  three  sections,  in  each 
of  which  conditions  vary  considerably.  These  are  as 
follows  : — 

(i)     Maritime  Defence. 

(2)  The  Northern,   North  -  Eastern,   and  Burma 

Frontiers. 

(3)  The  North- West  Frontier. 

Such  will  be  the  general  arrangement.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  much  of  the  book  should  be  devoted  to 
the  North-West  Frontier,  for  it  is  there  that  as  yet  the 
issues  are  the  nearest  and  greatest.  For  more  than  eighty 
years  of  our  own  rule  in  India  that  frontier  has  been  the 
scene  of  intermittent  warfare,  seldom  has  there  been  any- 
thing approaching  complete  peace  for  even  a  few  years, 
and  still  it  seems  that  we  are  not  nearer  to  a  lasting 
peace  than  we  were  at  the  outset  when  the  unavoidable 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  brought  us  the  onerous  legacy  of 
its  western  defence.  The  state  of  affairs  is  undesirable, 
but  inevitable,  as  it  is  trusted  that  the  text  will  demonstrate. 


One  more  word  of  explanation  must  be  given.  The 
task  of  India  in  defence  today  is  what  it  is,  and  no  deep 
and  possibly  recriminatory  examination  of  the  past  can 
help  to  lessen  the  problem  as  it  stands.  For  instance,  few 
British  campaigns  in  all  our  history  have  been  so  widely 
and  bitterly  criticized  as  the  First  Afghan  War,  nor  was 
the  second  one  much  happier  in  the  reception  accorded  to 
it  by  Britain  and  other  countries.  "  No  success,  no  story  "  : 
perhaps  if  the  immediate  results  in  material  security  which 
those  two  wars  brought  us  had  been  more  commensurate 
with  the  efforts  expended,  they  would  have  been  more 
welcomed.  Nevertheless,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
cannot  be  undone  now,  and  without  any  intention  of 
opportunism,  it  is  believed  that  our  main  concern  is  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  present,  not  the  might-have-beens 
of  the  past.  The  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  learnt, 
its  errors  are  realized,  and  they  are  being  turned  daily  to 
account  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  present.  Its 
mistakes,  however,  can  never  be  unmade,  any  more  than 
its  successes  expunged. 

In  this  brief  work,  therefore,  the  aim  has  been  simply 
to  provide  a  general  and  unbiased  review  of  the  problems 
which  confront  India  in  her  defence  to-day  and  under  very 
present  conditions,  to  reveal  in  plain  and  untechnical 
language  the  task  before  her,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
either  political  or  military  controversy.  If  this  simple 
exposition  is  successful  in  presenting  to  its  readers  even  a 
little  clear  knowledge  as  to  what  India  is  faced  with  in  her 
own  behalf,  and  consequently  in  behalf  of  the  Empire  of 
which  she  is  a  member,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 


PART  I. 

MARITIME  DEFENCE,  AND  THE 

NORTHERN,  NORTH-EASTERN, 

AND  BURMA  FRONTIERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Maritime  Defence. 


In  considering  India's  maritime  defence,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  examine  her  strategical  position  in  respect  of 
the  seas  and  navies  of  the  world  to-day.  A  great  change 
has  come  over  the  situation  since  1914.  Prior  to  the  Great 
War  the  menace  of  Germany  necessitated  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  European  naval  forces  in  European 
waters ;  whilst  in  the  East  the  understanding  between 
England  and  America,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and 
the  weakness  of  Russia  as  a  naval  power  rendered  any 
great  naval  action  in  Eastern  waters  improbable. 

To-day,  however,  Germany  no  longer  exists  as  a  naval 
power,  whilst  both  America  and  Japan  have  progressed 
far  with  great  programmes  of  naval  construction,  so  that 
the  balance  of  naval  power  has  changed  vastly  since 
1914,  The  Washington  Conference  has  indeed  resulted  in 
limitations  of  naval  armament,  but  the  ratios  it  has  laid 
down  give  a  great  preponderance  of  total  power  in  the 
Pacific.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  possible  naval  activity 
is  therefore  now  no  longer  in  European  seas,  but  is  in  the 
East  and  the  Pacific. 

Next  we  may  consider  the  geographical  position  of 
India  in  regard  to  the  world's  maritime  highways. 
A  study  of  her  situation  in  the  map  of  the  world  will  show 
that  she  does  not  actually  lie  in  close  proximity  to  any  of 
the  great  sea  routes,  but  she  flanks  to  the  northward  the 
main  track  from  East  to  West.  Any  considerable  naval 
enterprise  directed  against  her  own  shores  would  therefore 
have  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  with  the  attendant 
disadvantage  of  increasing  distance  from  its  own  base.  It 
will  be  well,  however,  to  examine  briefly  the  means  of  sea 
access  to  her,  and  the  courses  open  to  a  potential  enemy. 


To  approach  her  from  the  West,  a  hostile  fleet  must  pass 
through  the  corridor  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  must  sail  round 
Africa.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  must  be  reckoned 
as  an  impossibility  as  long  as  the  British  Empire  retains 
any  adequate  measure  of  sea  power.  If  ever  we  are  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  passage  of  enemy  craft 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Empire  will  indeed  be  in  grave 
danger.  The  diversion  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  can 
present  httle  practicability  to  an  adversary.  It  would 
be  inordinately  lengthy,  flanked  by  British  ports  and 
possessions  for  much  of  the  way,  extremely  remote  from 
any  possible  enemy  base  of  reputable  size,  and  it  would 
allow  of  the  approach  of  British  reinforcements  through 
the  Canal  before  the  hostile  fleet  could  arrive  within 
striking  distance  of  India.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we 
maintain  any  adequate  degree  of  sea  power,  aggression 
against  India  by  sea  from  the  west  may  be  reckoned  as 
an  impossibility  in  practice. 

A  sea  invasion  from  the  East  would  have  a  somewhat 
easier  path,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
East  of  that  its  route  would  be  flanked  by  British  posses- 
sions and  by  the  navies  of  the  Pacific  Dominions,  but 
time  must  elapse  before  reinforcements  from  Europe  could 
reach  Eastern_waters  to  supplement  sufficiently  those  local 
navies.  Before  it  could  reach  the  Indian  seas,  however, 
there  is  Singapore  to  be  passed  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  are  sufficiently  strongly  closed,  there  will  be  a 
barrier  across  its  path  leaving  open  to  it  only  the  circuitous 
southern  route  round  Australia,  which  must  lead  it 
impracticably  far  from  its  bases  and  too  near  our  own 
Pacific  Fleet. 

The  key  to  India's  strategical  defence  by  sea  Ues,  there- 
fore, undoubtedly  to  the  eastward,  in  the  closing  of  the 
barrier  of  Singapore  by  fleets  which  can  be  based  upon  that 
heirbour. 

The  general  aspect  of  her  need  for  maritime  defence 
is  too  obvious  to  need  elaboration.  In  the  present  state 
of  her  industrial  development  India  is  dependent  upon 
countries  overseas  for  great  quantities  of  imports  even 
in  times  of  peace.     In   war   she   is    similarly,  but    more 


acutely,  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  the  great  bulk  of  her 
munitions  ;  for  although  she  can  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  certain  arms  and  articles  of  equipment,  she  can  in  most 
cases  do  so  only  after  she  has  imported  the  requisite 
components  and  raw  material.  Also  with  an  army  of  the 
present  size  she  is  not  capable  of  undertaking  more  than 
limited  operations  for  the  defence  of  her  country,  and  even 
for  those  she  would  require  reinforcements  of  men  and 
material  of  which  much  would  have  to  come  from  overseas. 
Doubtless  as  time  goes  on,  and  Indian  manufacture  becomes 
less  dependent  upon  external  produce,  the  situation  in  this 
respect  will  improve  and  India  will  be  better  able  to  arm 
and  equip  from  her  own  resources  the  forces  she  can  raise 
in  her  defence.  For  the  present,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  security  of  her  sea  communications  is  essential  even 
to  the  success  of  her  land  operations  when  the  latter 
are  of  any  considerable  dimensions. 

Having  viewed  the  necessity  to  India  of  British 
command  of  the  sea,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  her  needs  in 
some  detail. 

It  is  probable  that  so  long  as  Singapore  is  securely 
held  by  sea  and  land,  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  British 
Imperial  naval  power  remains  satisfactory  and  the 
relations  of  the  great  European  Powers  and  America  take 
the  course  expected  of  them,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  wherein  India  lies  will  remain  a  mare 
dausum  to  hostile  battle  fleets.  The  immense  cost  of 
such  fleets  nowadays,  and  the  impossibility  of  replacing 
losses  in  them  save  very  slowly,  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  every  nation  who  owns  them  to  conserve  them  for 
the  greater  objectives.  Any  dispersion  of  them  upon 
unreproductive  tasks,  especially  those  accompanied  with 
any  undue  risks,  is  not  to  be  entertained.  Fleets  which 
might  be  hostile  to  the  British  Empire  have,  so  long  as 
Singapore  is  firmly  held  and  its  waters  dominated  by  a 
powerful  fleet  based  upon  it,  to  look  first  to  our  great  naval 
forces  around  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific.  Until  those  have  been  accounted  for  the 
Indian  trap  must  remain  far  too  dangerous  and  unprofitable 
to  be  worth  an  essay. 


Major  naval  operations  against  the  Indian  coast 
appear,  then,  to  be  a  matter  of  improbabiUty  as  things  are. 
It  is,  however,  neither  permissible  nor  safe  to  lose  sight  of 
the  possibility  of  minor  operations,  such  as  raiders, 
mine-layers,  or  the  big  submarines  of  the  future,  all  of  which 
craft  may  have  bombing  seaplanes  with  them.  Such 
operations  on  a  small  scale  might  be  very  attractive  to  an 
enemy  for  reasons  which  will  be  gone  into  later.  The 
6,000  miles  of  India's  coast  line  compose  an  immense  length 
to  watch  and  guard,  its  lesser  harbours  offer  an  unlimited 
number  of  bases  for  the  local  maintenance  of  craft  so  long 
as  iUicit  arrangements  for  maintenance  can  be  made  and 
continued  unobserved  ;  and  in  the  islands  bordering  India 
such  as  the  Laccadives  or  the  Nicobars  potential  bases  for 
the  maintenance  of  small  craft  could  be  found  which  might 
remain  undetected  for  a  long  time  if  skilfully  organized 
in  time  of  peace. 

Such  minor  operations  would  present  definite  attrac- 
tions to  enemies.  In  the  first  place,  beginning  on  the  land, 
there  would  be  the  chance  of  effecting  material  damage  to 
India's  great  ports.  These  are  five  in  number  :  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Rangoon,  Karachi  and  Madras  ;  and  Vizagapatam, 
a  port  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Madras,  may  eventually 
increase  greatly  in  importance.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
how  much  damage  might  be  feasible  to  the  harbours  and 
harbour  works  in  the  face  of  the  port  defences,  but  there 
exists  always  the  additional  bait  of  the  shipping  in  the 
harbours ;  and  with  the  larger  and  more  heavily  armed 
raiders  and  submarines  of  the  future  the  venture  might  well 
appear  a  profitable  one.  In  the  second  place,  first  in  impor- 
tance, one  must  consider  the  ever  tempting  prize  of  the  rich 
commercial  traffic  which  plies  to  and  from  the  Indian  ports 
at  every  hour  of  the  year.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that 
attacks  upon  commerce  will  be  a  marked  feature  of  all  future 
wars,  and  considerable  damage  to  shipping  and  to  trade  with 
the  consequent  destruction  of  valuable  material  and  of 
munitions  would  be  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  definite 
number  of  vessels  so  long  as  the  aggression  could  be 
successfully  pursued.  The  "  Emden  "  showed  well  in 
1914  how  such  a  course  could  be  successful  for  a  time ; 
had  she    been    submersible    her   value  would  have   been 


increased  a  hundredfold.  A  week's  work  by  a  disguised 
mine-layer  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay  in  1917  cost  us  some 
valuable  vessels.  The  raiding  of  commercial  shipping  in 
Indian  waters  must  continue  to  be  a  profitable  diversion 
for  any  enemy  so  long  as  any  commensurate  result  can  be 
obtained  for  a  certain  standard  of  sacrifice. 

Thirdly,  to  touch  upon  a  more  military  consideration, 
we  can  scarcely  hope  that  in  the  next  war  the  transport 
of  troops  to  and  from  India  will  be  as  little  threatened  as 
it  was  during  the  Great  War.  The  increased  danger 
will  in  the  main  be  only  due  to  the  development  of  naval 
means  of  aggression  ;  but  if  India  plays,  as  she  may  well 
play  in  a  war  of  magnitude,  the  part  that  she  played  in 
1914 — 18,  it  will  be  the  almost  inevitable  policy  of  her 
adversaries  to  initiate  action  against  the  military  traffic 
to  and  from  her  shores.  Next,  there  is  the  question  of 
locking  up  troops  in  India,  so  as  to  neutralize  them.  The 
point  needs  no  labouring  :  serious  diversions  against  India 
to  distract  attention  from  other  theatres  of  war  might,  if 
they  were  successful,  necessitate  the  retention  of  a  larger 
garrison  in  India  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise, 
and  every  man  so  detained  there  would  be  lost  to  other 
and  perhaps  vital  theatres. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  factor  of  moral  effect  in  any  action 
taken  against  India  from  the  sea.  Although  a  hundred 
years  and  more  ago  she  well  knew  the  habits  of  pirates — 
Indian  pirates,  and  very  brave  men  too — she  has  in  all  her 
history  never  known  the  meaning  of  a  real  naval  invasion. 
British  penetration  came  to  her  in  the  form  of  trade  ships, 
with  hne-of-battle  ships  behind  them  as  protectors  against 
European  rivals  rather  than  as  aggressors ;  only  on  rare 
occasions  such  as  the  infinitesimal  bombardment  of 
Manora  during  the  Scinde  War  has  the  landing  of  troops 
been  preceded  by  fire  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  pirates 
of  the  eighteenth  century  India  has  no  naval  tradition  of 
any  kind.  Her  wars  have  for  centuries  been  on  land  alone  ; 
seaward,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  "  Emden's " 
brief  span  of  life,  the  Pax  Britannica  has  been  absolute 
since  its  inception  in  her  waters.  But  even  the  hoverings 
of  the  "Emden  "  produced  wild  rumours  in  ignorant  and 
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irresponsible  quarters ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
determined  stroke  at  one  of  the  great  ports  or  a  sharp 
demonstration  against  some  other  populous  spot  on  the 
coast  line  might  have  a  similar  effect.  Were  the  coup 
repeated  a  few  times,  and  supported  inshore  by  the  sedulous 
if  ridiculous  propaganda  which  occasionally  obtains  in 
the  East,  the  result  might  be  an  appreciable  degree  of  local 
disorder  for  a  short  time,  at  a  moment  when  the  authorities 
could  ill  spare  any  extra  time  or  energy  for  local  affairs. 
The  Eastern  mind  is  easily  impressionable  by  new  fears, 
and  if  the  times  for  action  were  well  synchronized  with 
other  enemy  moves  and  with  our  own  occupations  else- 
where, it  is  quite  possible  that  an  enemy  might  reckon  the 
game  worth  the  candle. 

Summarising  then :  whilst  it  is  very  improbable, 
provided  that  British  Imperial  naval  power  maintains  an 
adequate  standard  and  Singapore  is  secure,  that  India  will 
have  to  reckon  with  major  naval  action  near  her  coasts 
or  with  invasion  from  the  sea,  she  must  yet  be  prepared 
for  minor  raids  and  for  attacks  upon  her  sea-borne  traffic. 

We  must  now  pass  from  her  needs  to  the  means  by  which 
she  may  meet  them. 

What  has  been  written  thus  far  will  have  made  it 
clear  that  India's  naval  needs  are  three  in  number,  in 
order  of  importance  as  follows  : — 

(*)  Protection  of  sea  communications. 

(w)  Protection  of  her  ports  and  coasts. 

{Hi)  Provision  of  naval  bases,  dockyards,  fuel  reserves, 
etc. 

The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
To  protect  India  by  sea,  as  on  land,  the  battle  must  be 
fought  away  from  India,  and  not  in  her  own  waters  to  the 
extreme  insecurity  of  her  own  shipping.  It  is  essential 
that  she  should  concentrate  upon  the  allocation  of  the 
minimum  effort  compatible  with  safety  to  the  local  security 
of  her  ports,  harbours  and  her  coastal  trade  ;  and  the 
maximum  effort  possible  to  the  protection  of  her  maritime 
communications. 


For  this  her  first  requisite  is  a  mobile  fleet,  with 
machinery  for  its  repair  and  maintenance. 

Regarding  the  protection  of  her  ports  and  coasts,  hei 
great  harbours  are  already  defended.  In  the  provision 
of  naval  bases,  dockyards,  etc.,  she  possesses  present 
resources  which  need  only  development  and  extension  to 
fit  the  requirements  of  to-day. 

We  may  now  consider  the  task  which  lies  before  India 
in  the  future. 

In  the  protection  of  her  sea  communications  she  has 
much  to  consider.  At  present  she  contributes  the  sum 
of  £100,000  yearly  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  East  Indies 
Squadron  of  the  British  Navy.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  degree  may  have,  in  the  future,  to  be  amplified 
considerably  in  view  of  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  naval  strategy  from  west  to  east.  The  ultimate  goal 
may  be  an  India  Fleet,  maintained  from  India  and  based 
immediately  upon  Singapore. 

The  question  of  the  eventual  development  of  an  Indian 
Navy  is  one  which  must  be  considered ;  and  although 
progress  in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  Indian  national  aspiration,  voiced  in  her 
legislature,  is  tending  towards  that  goal. 

Unlike  the  Dominions,  India  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
furnish  a  fleet  unit  manned  by  Indian  personnel,  and 
consequently  she  must,  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to 
come,  look  largely  to  the  British  Navy  to  protect  her  sea 
communications.  The  present  Royal  Indian  Marine  is  not 
a  combatant  service,  and  its  duties  are  mainly  those  of 
troop  transport,  port  supervision,  and  marine  survey. 

Nevertheless,  a  beginning  may  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
it  is  deemed  desirable  and  the  necessary  preliminaries  have 
been  considered.  In  addition  to  the  fleet  which  India 
may  need  in  future  years  for  offensive  action  in  defence 
of  her  sea  communications,  the  protection  of  her  ports 
implies  the  maintenance  of  certain  mobile  craft,  and  in  the 
first  instance  these  might  be  utilized  to    train  Indians. 
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Later,  as  trained  personnel  becomes  available,  a  start 
could  be  made  with  the  formation  of  a  fleet  unit  whose 
primary  duty  would  be  the  protection  of  specified  sea 
routes,  but  which  would  also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  In  this 
way  India  could  gradually  acquire  a  naval  position  in  the 
Empire  identical  with  that  of  the  other  Dominions. 

Further,  there  wiU  be  the  necessity  for  machinery 
to  protect  convoys  within  Indian  waters.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  already,  the  peculiar  degree  to  which  India  is 
dependent  upon  external  overseas  trafi&c  at  aU  times  but 
especially  in  war,  and  the  certainty  that  the  next  war 
between  naval  Powers  will  witness  intensified  efforts  for  the 
destruction  of  shipping,  render  this  duty  a  highly  important 
one  for  India.  Its  fulfilment  wiU  entail  the  provision  of 
guns  and  trained  crews  for  merchantmen,  and  also  maybe 
the  provision  of  further  naval  craft,  aU  of  which  will  afford 
further  openings  to  India's  naval  aspirations. 

In  her  coast  defence  and  in  the  estabhshment  of  dock- 
yards, naval  bases,  etc.,  she  has  also  much  work  which 
must  be  undertaken  before  she  can  satisfy  fully  the  post- 
war requirements  and  standards. 

She  has,  therefore,  an  ample  task  before  her  in  the 
attainment  of  an  adequate  security  by  sea.  There  next 
arises  the  question  of  how  she  can  accomplish  it.  It  must 
entail  much  effort,  considerable  expenditure  from  her  not 
yet  too  replete  treasury,  and  the  education  of  her  people 
and  their  representatives  up  to  the  full  understanding  of 
a  responsibility  which  has  hitherto  been  reckoned  very 
largely  an  Imperial  one. 

She  has,  however,  sound  reasons  to  face  the  task.  She 
is  now  well  on  her  way,  through  the  recent  changes  in  her 
Government,  towards  the  realization  of  a  full  status  of 
Dominion  responsibility.  That  that  progress  must  be 
accompanied  pari  passu  by  her  assumption  of  increasing 
responsibility,  financial  and  other,  is  an  axiom.  Times 
are  no  longer  when  the  naval  defence  of  all  the  Dominions 
either  may,  or  ccin,  be  left  to  Great  Britain  alone.     The 
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day  is  not  yet  when  each  Dominion  can  provide  entirely 
and  sufficiently  for  its  own  security  by  sea,  perhaps  that 
day  will  never  arise.  Nevertheless,  the  plans  for  Imperial 
naval  security  entail  a  due  degree  of  contribution  from 
each  component  of  the  Empire,  and  as  the  individual 
independence  of  each  component  increases,  more  respon- 
sibility must  automatically  be  shouldered  in  State  matters 
of  which  defence  is  the  most  vital  of  all. 

The  duty  of  India  is,  therefore,  primarily  to  herself, 
but  its  performance  is  a  direct  and  necessary  contribution 
to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  from  which  she  will  derive  her 
own  security.  The  path  she  has  trodden  is  but  widening 
before  her.  For  years  past  she  has  paid  her  contribution 
to  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  from  her  own  funds  alone  she 
has  defended  her  harbours  so  that  they  have  afforded  safe 
refuge  to  the  ships  of  all  the  Empire  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
world.  That  the  task  is  now  increasing  is  only  a  corollary 
of  the  increased  cost  of  that  Imperial  security,  which  she 
enjoys  and  can  enjoy  for  all  time  so  long  as  her  share  is 
not  wanting. 

The  future  holds  out  neither  misgiving  nor  fear,  but 
hope.  India's  aspirations  have  already  been  strongly 
voiced  in  her  legislature,  evincing  an  ambition  to  take  a 
greater  share  both  in  her  naval  defences  and  in  their 
manning  and  control.  The  future  may  well  witness  its 
realization  within  the  scope  and  the  requirements  of  Imperial 
naval  defence,  and  the  times  to  come  may  see  India 
playing  by  sea  the  same  share  that  her  armies  played  by 
land  in  the  greatest  war  in  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Northern,  North- Eastern,  and 
Burma  Frontiers. 


(A)    The  Northern  Frontier. 

The  Northern  Frontier  of  India  is  practically  at  all 
times  the  most  tranquil  of  all  her  borders,  she  has  seldom 
cause  for  even  minor  anxiety  in  that  direction.  From  end 
to  end  it  consists  of  one  vast  wall  of  high  mountains, 
whose  highest  peak  (Mount  Everest)  is  over  29,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  of  which  there  are  many  others  over  20,000 
feet.  This  immense  range,  the  Himalayas,  cuts  off  the  fertile 
plains  of  India  from  the  barren  and  sparsely  populated 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  its  way  it  is  the  greatest 
natural  barrier  in  the  world.  Its  mountains  are  continuous 
at  their  western  end  with  those  of  the  North- West  Frontier, 
there  is  no  clearly  defined  boundary  between  the  two  ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  defence  the  Northern  Frontier  may 
be  considered  as  commencing  in  the  west,  where  the  passes 
accessible  for  armies  practically  cease  and  are  replaced  by 
tracks  only  fit  for  limited  pack  transport.  This  state  of 
affairs  may  be  said  to  begin  east  of  Jammu,  and  the 
Northern  Frontier  to  extend  from  thence  eastwards  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Bhutan. 

Behind  this  portion  of  the  mountain  barrier,  to  the 
north,  the  State  of  Tibet  extends  continuously  from  end  to 
end.  This  State,  the  highest  of  any  and  often  known  as 
the  "  Roof  of  the  World  ",  occupies  the  space  between  the 
northern  descent  from  the  Himalayan  peaks  and  the 
farther  descent  northwards  on  to  the  plateaux  of  mid-Asia. 
Only  by  the  Chumbi  Valley  Pass  into  Sikkim  has  it  any 
comparatively  easy  access  into  India,  and  that  is  only  fit  for 
pack  animals.     In  1903-4  it  was  necessary  to  despatch  a 
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small  force  to  Lhasa,  the  capital,  by  this  route  :  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  taxed  our  administrative  capa- 
bilities appreciably.  Wliilst  the  Tibetan  Army  is  now 
beginning  to  assimilate  the  elements  of  Western  training, 
the  general  status  of  the  country  remains  much  more 
mediaeval  than  modern.  Political  non-interference  with 
Tibet  was  guaranteed  by  the  Convention  of  Pekin  in  1906, 
and  the  State,  whilst  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of 
Chinese  domination,  is  on  the  friendliest  of  terms  with 
India.  Its  population  is  extremely  sparse,  averaging  only 
8  per  square  mile  of  country,  its  general  inaccessibility 
throughout  is  a  marked  feature;  and  it  possesses  practically 
no  resources  for  modern  warfare.  Militarily,  then,  Tibet 
is,  in  our  regard,  of  little  importance  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  possibility  of  an  incursion  into  India 
through  Tibet  of  a  Power  from  beyond  is  negligible.  The 
task  of  launching  and  maintaining  even  a  small  force  would 
be  an  insuperable  one. 

From  Jammu  eastwards  the  Himalayas  are  bordered 
upon  our  side  by  a  succession  of  large  States,  all  of  which 
have  their  foreign  relations  controlled  by  Great  Britain  and 
whose  interests  are  one  with  those  of  India.  There  is 
also  Nepal,  a  large  State  which  is  the  only  one  to  maintain 
a  modern  army.  The  Nepalese  Army  consists  mainly  of 
Infantry,  with  a  number  of  guns  mostly  of  older  patterns, 
but  it  is  trained  and  equipped  practically  identically  with 
the  Infantry  of  our  own  forces.  During  the  Great  War 
the  Maharajah  of  Nepal  lent  a  large  contingent  for  garrison 
duty  in  India  after  the  depletion  of  India's  troops  for  the 
various  theatres  of  war,  and  some  of  his  battalions  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mahsud  campaign  of  1917.  It  is 
from  Nepal  also  that  we  recruit  the  famous  Gurkha  Infantry 
battalions  of  the  Indian  Army,  there  being  normally  twenty 
of  these  at  full  strength,  constituting  one  of  the  hardiest 
elements  and  one  of  the  best  for  frontier  work  in  the  whole 
of  the  army  in  India. 

Tehri  (Garhwal)  is  another  State  of  importance : 
from  here  we  recruit  another  magnificent  type  of  soldier 
— the  Garhwali,  akin  to  the  Gurkha,  and  who,  reckoned  as 
of  only  normal  merit  before  19 14,  probably  attained  in 
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France  and  other  theatres  a  higher  esteem  than  any  troops 
in  the  world  in  relation  to  his  pre-war  reputation.  Other 
important  States  are  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  :  neither  of  these 
mciintain  appreciable  forces. 

Generally,  then,  the  characteristics  of  that  part  of  India's 
frontier  which  has  been  classified  as  the  Northern  are  an 
impassable  mountain  barrier  of  great  height  and  small 
accessibility,  fringed  on  the  Indian  side  with  loyal  States, 
some  of  which  are  potentially  great  assets  in  relation  to 
anything  which  could  come  from  beyond,  and  having  on 
its  far  side  no  menace   which  could  ever  attain  maturity. 

Militarily,  therefore,  this  portion  of  the  frontier  may 
be  regarded  as  the  safest  and  most  tranquil  of  all,  a  source 
normally  of  no  anxiety. 

(B)     The  North-Eastem  Frontier. 

In  comparison  with  her  North- West  Frontier,  India's 
north-eastern  borderland  has  for  many  years  attracted 
relatively  Httle  attention.  It  is  in  the  west,  where 
she  marches  with  States  and  tribes  in  comparatively  close 
contact  with  the  great  Powers  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  that  most  of  the  important  political  and 
strategic  problems  have  had  their  birth.  On  the  east 
and  north-east  of  India  our  immediate  neighbours  are 
Oriental  races  only  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  centuries 
of  isolation  from  the  kaleidoscopic  political  changes  of  the 
West,  and  as  yet  evincing  Httle  desire  to  participate  in  the 
race  for  wealth  and  power  which  has  for  long  years  charac- 
terised the  Occidental  nations. 

The  present  generation,  however,  is  the  witness  of 
initiatory  portents  which  point  to  a  decided  change  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  exhaustion  of  Europe 
consequent  on  the  recent  upheaval,  the  rise  of  Japan  to  the 
position  of  a  first-class  Power,  and  the  interest  now  being 
displayed  by  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  in  the  policies  and 
ambitions  of  their  neighbours  are  all  factors  which  contri- 
bute to  the  expectation  that  the  shores  of  that  ocean  will 
shortly  become,  if  indeed  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
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the  focus  of  world  politics.  That  this  event  will  have  wide- 
spread effects  on  our  eastern  borderland  of  India  cannot 
be  doubted.  What  of  China  (with  which  we  march  directly 
for  1,000  miles)  with  a  population  amounting  to  a  quarter 
of  the  world's  inhabitants,  the  procreative  recklessness  of 
which  is  exerting,  year  by  year,  a  greater  pressure  on  a  food 
supply  already  admittedly  inadequate  for  its  needs  ?  Is  she 
destined  shortly  to  rise  from  her  present  conditions  of 
chaos  brought  about  by  the  misuse  and  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  democracy  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the 
hegemony  of  the  Powers  ;  and,  if  so,  what  will  be  her  aims 
and  policies  especially  towards  her  western  neighbours  ? 
Or  is  it  her  fate  to  become  the  cock-pit  of  more  fortunate 
nations  already  casting  greedy  eyes  on  her  endless  undeve- 
loped wealth,  and  eventually  to  suffer  partition  at  their 
hands  or  to  fcdl  to  the  position  of  vassal  of  whichever  may 
secure  the  ascendancy  ?  What  of  Japan,  with  her  economic 
difficulties  of  no  less  urgency  than  those  of  China  ?  Can 
a  peaceful  solution  to  her  problem  be  found  ;  and,  if  not, 
how  will  the  inevitable  conflict  affect  our  Indian  Empire  ? 
Such  are  some  of  the  many  questions  to  which  future 
wardens  of  the  Indian  Marches  must  give  their  fullest  con- 
sideration— problems  lying  latent  while  European  nations 
fought  to  the  verge  of  mutual  annihilation,  now  eased  for 
a  time  perhaps  by  the  Washington  Conference,  but  of  a 
magnitude  and  persistence  which  no  single  arbitrament 
can  allay  for  long. 

The  stretch  of  north-eastern  frontier  which  we  have 
to  consider  will  be  divided  into  two  main  portions,  those 
which  fall  respectively  within  the  Provinces  of  Assam  and 
of  Burma. 

{*')     The  Assam  Frontier. 

Only  part  of  the  frontiers  of  Assam,  namely  the  north- 
ern sector,  forms  part  of  the  Indian  boundary.  The  eastern 
sector  is  merely  the  administrative  border  dividing  the 
province  from  Burma. 

The  Northern  Sector  stretches  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Bhutan  to  the  mountain  range  which  lies  north- 
east of  Sadiya  and  separates  the  Mishmi  tribal  area  from 
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the  Tibetan  Province  of  Zayul,  a  distance  of  some  325  miles. 
The  poHtical  boundary  of  Assam — that  is  to  say,  the  hne 
marking  the  limit  of  direct  control  by  the  Assam  Adminis- 
tration— the  crossing  of  which  from  India  into  Tibet  is 
forbidden  except  to  duly  authorised  persons,  runs  roughly 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  lying  to  the  north   of  the  river 
Brahmaputra,     turning     south-eastwards    some    distance 
north   of   Sadiya   to   meet    the   northern    (undemarcated) 
border  of  Burma  to  the    south-west  of  Putao.     Between 
this  line  and  the  southern  frontier    of  Tibet  (which  is  in- 
determinate) lies  a  tract  of  tribal  territory  some  50  to  100 
miles  in  depth  which  is  recognized  as  within  the  sphere  of 
British    influence,    though    the  control    exercised    therein 
is  not  of    a  close  description.    It    consists  of  a  chain    of 
lofty,  rugged,  densely  wooded  and  inaccessible  mountains 
and  is  divided  into  a  succession  of  tribal  areas  geographically 
undefined  but  known  by    the  names  of  the  tribes  which 
predominate  in  each  particular  sector.     These  are  in  succes- 
sion from  west  to  east  the  Akas,  Daphlas,  Miris,  Abors  and 
Mishmis.     No  detailed  description  of  their  several  character- 
istics is  necessary,  but  they  are  uniformly  uncivilized,  unpro- 
gressive,  and  armed  with  weapons  of  a  prehistoric  nature 
which  are    frequently  rendered  more  effective  by    being 
poisoned.     Unlike     the     tribes  in     the     north-west,   they 
possess  little  or  no  military  instincts,   are  not  fanatical 
and  lack  any  degree  of  mutual  cohesion ;  the  Abors,  who 
possess  a  fighting  strength  estimated  at  10,000  to  15,000, 
being   undoubtedly   the   most   turbulent   and   formidable. 
With  some  of  them  no  treaties  are  in  existence  (they  would 
be,  in  any  case,  of  very   doubtful   value  if  there  were),  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  receipt  of  subsidies,  a  relic  of  the 
blackmail  which  they  formerly  levied  on  the  plainsmen, 
and  are  dependent  on  access  to  lowland  markets  for  dis- 
posal of  their  surplus  produce,  affords  the  Assam  Adminis- 
tration  a  fairly  effectual    lever  for    their    control.     For 
administrative  purposes  the  area  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  under  a  Pohtical  Officer  (directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor  of  Assam)  who  makes  his  influence  felt  as  far 
as  it  will  go.     This  control  is  rather  of  a  supervisory  nature, 
the  policy  being  one  of  non-interference  except  in  cases  of 
British  interest  being  in  any  way  threatened  or  of  outrages 
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on  British  subjects.  Order  is  maintained  by  a  Corps  of 
Military  Police  functioning  as  part  of  the  civil  adminis- 
trative system  though  commanded  by  British  military 
officers  and  trained  and  equipped  on  military  lines.  This 
arrangement  obviates  the  necessity  of  calling  out 
regular  troops  and  setting  military  machinery  in  motion 
to  deal  with  minor  cases  of  raids  and  outrages,  a  duty 
which  purely  civilian  police  are  not  litted  to  perform. 
Stronger  demonstrations  of  authority  than  can  be  afforded 
by  the  Military  Police  are,  however,  sometimes  necessary, 
and  on  the  following  occasions  during  recent  years  the 
employment  of  regular  troops  has  been  required  : — 

Year. 

1874  . . 
1883-4 


Tribe. 

Troops  actually  employed  in 
the  field. 

Daphlas 
Akas 

. .  791     regulars. 

. .  800    regular  Infantry. 

3    guns. 

1     company  Sappers. 

Mishmis  , 

8    coys,  regular  Infantry. 

Abors 

2    guns. 

I     company  Sappers. 
1,370    regulars. 

1899  .. 

I9II  . . 

The  number  of  troops  employed  is,  as  a  rule,  compara- 
tively small,  but  a  force  operating  in  country  of  this  nature 
requires  to  be  extremely  well  equipped,  and  much  care 
and  forethought  must  be  given  to  technical  and  administra- 
tive details.  In  most  cases  a  demonstration  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  object  in  view,  and  the  cost  in  casualties  is 
therefore  not  great.  The  technical  difficulties  caused  by 
the  unsuitability  of  the  chmate  and  the  terrain  to  military 
operations  with  organized  bodies  of  troops,  however,  make 
the  expenditure  occasionally  disproportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object. 

The  defence  of  the  Assam  northern  frontier  is  unhkely 
in  the  near  future,  to  present  problems  of  any  serious  pro- 
portions. The  trilDesmen  show  no  signs  of  developing  war- 
like and  fanatical  proclivities,  and  have  no  immediate 
source  from  which  to  remedy  the  present  deficiencies  in 
their  armament.     It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that 
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they  are  very  susceptible  to  influence  from  Tibet  and  China. 
With  China  sufficiently  regenerated  to  exercise  any  adverse 
influence,  either  directly,  or  through  Tibet  whom  she 
claims  as  a  vassal  state,  the  position  would  require  review. 
That  her  acquiescence  in  the  present  frontier  is  merely 
dictated  by  force  of  circumstances  is  amply  illustrated  by 
the  aggressions  which  took  place  in  1910  all  along  the  tribal 
territory  when  Tibet  was  under  occupation  by  Chinese 
troops.  It  has  at  times  been  suggested  that  an  invasion 
of  Assam  on  a  comparatively  large  scale  from  the  northeast 
is  by  no  means  a  practical  impossibility  and  the  factor  of 
indefinite  frontier-lines  forms  a  fertile  field  for  distrust 
and  hostility  if  not  an  actual  casus  belli.  The  present 
condition  of  China,  however,  effectually  disposes  of  any 
immediate  apprehensions  of  such  an  eventuality. 

The  Eastern  Sector  of  the  Assam  Frontier,  though  not 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  review,  merits  a  glance  in 
passing,  in  that  it  forms,  ethnographically  and  geographi- 
cally, though  possible  not  strategically,  a  more  fitting 
frontier  to  India  proper  than  the  Burmese  border.  Unde- 
marcated  for  the  major  portion,  it  runs  generally  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  the  point  previously  men- 
tioned south-west  of  Putao  to  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf 
River  south  of  Chittagong,  the  total  length  being  some 
620  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  A  large  stretch  of  it  lies  in 
inaccessible  and  inadequately  explored  country,  and  it 
passes  through  a  number  of  semi-independent  States  and 
tribal  areas  over  which  a  more  complete  form  of  control 
is  being  gradually  extended.  The  chief  of  the  States  is 
Manipur,  comprising  an  area  of  8,456  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  346,222  of  which  36%  are  animistic  forest 
tribes.  Of  recent  years  the  tribes  have  given  compara- 
tively little  trouble,  but  their  past  history  is  proof  of  their 
potentiality  for  proving  an  embarrassment  to  Government 
if  given  any  incentive  or  encouraged  by  the  preoccupation 
of  the  supreme  authority  elsewhere.  Their  predatory 
instincts  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by  a  constant  display 
of  authority  in  their  midst,  and  the  majority  of  the  Military 
Police  battalions  under  the  control  of  the  Assam  Govern- 
ment are  located  on  this  border,  while  in  pre-war  days  the 
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turbulent  proclivities  of  the  Kuki  and  Naga  tribes  of 
Manipur  necessitated  the  cantoning  in  that  State  of  a 
regular  Infantry  battalion.  A  marked  characteristic  of  this 
frontier  is  the  complete  lack  of  civilized  communications 
into  Burma,  confining  the  passage  from  one  province  to 
the  other  to  the  circuitous  route  by  sea.  The  question  of 
remedying  this  defect  will  probably  form  a  subject  for 
consideration  in  the  comparatively  early  future.  Of  the 
possible  lines  which  prospective  roads  and  railways  may  take, 
the  route  through  the  Hukong  valley  in  the  extreme  north 
probably  presents  the  most  advantages  strategically, 
while  the  coastal  route  by  Chittagong  appears  the  most 
favourable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

(m)     The  Burma  Frontier. 

This  portion  of  our  Indian  border  stretches  from  the 
east  of  the  Tibetan  Province  of  Zayul  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Tennasserim  Division  of  the  Province  of 
Burma,  where  it  meets  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  south  of 
the  Pakchan  River,  being  prolonged  for  some  distance 
out  to  sea  amongst  the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 
The  total  distance  is  some  1,500  miles,  of  which  1,000  march 
with  China,  125  with  the  French  colony  of  Tongking,  and 
the  remainder  with  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  under  which  three 
divisions  it  may  conveniently  be  considered. 

The  Chinese  Sector  has  on  the  extreme  north  the  tribal 
territory  of  Hkamti  Long,  brought  under  our  administra- 
tive control  and  garrisoned  by  Military  Police  after  consi- 
derable friction  with  the  Chinese  in  19 11,  headquarters 
being  located  at  the  chief  town,  Putao.  The  northern 
boundary  and  the  eastern  approximately  as  far  south  as 
the  Panwa  Pass,  some  50  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Myitkina,  are 
still  in  dispute  with  China ;  though  pillars  have  been 
erected  without  ratification  on  her  part  as  far  north  as  the 
Shajang  Pass.  For  the  present  the  Chinese  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  passive  acquiescence  in  regard  to  the  boundary 
as  claimed  by  us,  but  the  problem  (to  which  an  amicable 
solution  appears  at  present  unlikely)  must  lead  to  further 
negotiation  when  the  Great  RepubHc  is  once  more  in  a  position 
to  re-open  the  vexed  question.     The  disputed   territory  is 
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most  inadequately  surveyed,  being  very  mountainous 
and  in  parts  extremely  difficult  to  traverse.  Strategically 
the  present  de  facto  boundary  is  one  of  enormous  natural 
strength,  access  to  the  few  passes  being  slightly  easier  on 
the  Chinese  side.  The  tribesmen  are  docile  and  friendly 
to  us  in  spite  of  frequent  efforts  by  the  Chinese  to  extend 
their  influence  in  this  area. 

South  of  the  Panwa  Pass  the  boundary  (ratified  by 
China)  runs  through  very  mountainous  country  as  far  as 
the  Taoping  River,  bending  to  the  west  and  forming  part 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Tengyueh  salient,  a  geographical 
feature  considered  to  be  of  some  strategic  importance. 
From  the  Taoping  to  Namkham,  where  it  turns  due  east, 
it  traverses  a  considerable  amount  of  plain  land  for  lOO  miles 
to  the  River  Salween,  crossing  which  it  turns  sharply  to 
the  south  and  runs  for  the  most  part  through  mountainous 
and  wild  country  (much  of  it  practically  unexplored)  to 
the  Mekong  where  it  strikes  the  boundary  of  Tongking. 
A  portion  of  this  line  has  not  been  demarcated  as  it  runs 
through  tribal  territory  of  the  "  Wild  "  Was,  a  savage  race 
with  head-hunting  proclivities  ,with  whom  both  British 
and  Chinese  have  hitherto  considered  it  inexpedient  to 
interfere.  Generally  speaking,  the  tribes  on  the  Burmese  side 
are  comparatively  quiescent,  while  those  on  the  Chinese  side 
are  equally  hostile  both  to  ourselves  and  to  their  nominal 
rulers.  Many  of  the  latter  have  blood  and  marriage  rela- 
tions with  their  tribes,  a  fact  which  complicates  political 
relations  to  no  small  extent.  The  present  lack  of  authority 
on  the  Chinese  border  makes  the  States  that  side 
a  happy  hunting  ground  and  refuge  for  dacoits  and  criminals, 
forming  also  natural  "  jumping  off  "  places  for  raids  and 
encroachments  on  our  frontier.  These  are,  however,  seldom 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  necessitate  the  employment  of 
regular  troops,  being  dealt  with  by  Military  Police  as  in 
Assam.  The  armament  of  all  the  border  races  is  poor, 
but  they  possess  a  certain  amount  of  firearms  of  antiquated 
pattern. 

Strategically  this  portion,  between  the  Panwa  Pass 
and  Tongking,  is  by  far  the  most  important  sector  on  the 
N,  E.  Frontier.     Throughout   its  length  it  is.coterminous 
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with  the  Chinese  Province  of  Yunnan  which  has  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  some  10,000,000, 
Though  portions  of  it  are  of  enormous  natural  strength, 
it  is  not  entirely  deficient  in  communications  fit  for  bodies 
of  civilized  troops.     The  three  most  practicable  routes  are : 

From  Myitkina  to  Tengyueh  via  the  Kanliang  Pass. 

From   Bhamo  to   Tengyueh   via   Kulikha. 

From  Lashio  via  the  Kunlong  Ferry  to  the  Chinese 
Shan  and  Wa  States. 

Each  of  these  is  at  present  hardly  suitable  for  one 
brigade  of  our  troops,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Chinese  soldier  is  considerably  more  mobile  than  ours. 
There  is  no  railway  connection,  though  several  possible 
routes  have  received  consideration  both  from  the  strategic 
and  the  commercial  point  of  view,  the  former  aspect  being 
of  considerable  importance. 

For  the  present,  the  Yunnanese  are  so  broken  by 
internal  dissensions  that  they  are  unable  to  spare  men 
adequately  to  police  their  own  frontier.  What  possibilities 
the  future  may  hold  only  a  very  assured  prophet  could 
attempt  to  foretell.  Behind  Yunnan  lies  the  greatest  self- 
contained  State  in  the  world  with  its  unlimited  millions 
and  resources  yet  untold.  For  the  present  China  is  dis- 
united by  internal  dissension,  but  no  competent  observer 
would  care  to  state  that  its  day  has  finally  passed.  Even 
should  it  be  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  greed  of  others 
the  problem  confronting  India  will  not  be  diminished.  The 
imdeveloped  resources  of  Yunnan  and  its  northern  neighbour 
Szechuan,  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  offer  strong  temptation,  making  these  provinces  the  object 
of  considerable  attention  by  other  Powers  ;  and  whoever 
gains  the  ascendancy  there  will  find  it  difficult  to 
remain  on  amicable  terms  with  her  western  neighbour. 
Should  we  ever  be  involved  in  a  conflict  in  which  China 
fights  on  or  favours  the  other  side,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  main  theatre  will  be  on  the  coasts  of  the  Powers 
concerned,  but  the  effect  of  it  must  inevitably  be  widely 
felt  on  the  eastern  Indian  frontier,  especially  amongst  the 
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turbulent  border  tribesmen  to  whom  any  opponent  of  ours 
would  find  it  in  his  interests  to  extend  the  fullest  moral 
and  material  support.  The  natural  consequence  would  be 
the  locking  up  in  a  secondary  theatre  of  troops  whose 
absence  might  cause  great  inconvenience  elsewhere. 

The  Tongking  Sector  is  bounded  on  its  whole  length 
by  the  natural  obstacle  of  the  Mekong  River.  In  the  present 
state  of  world  pohtics  this  sector  is  of  small  importance. 

The  Siam  Sector  likewise  calls  for  little  comment. 
The  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  guaranteed  by 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  the  leanings 
towards  Germany  formerly  displayed  by  the  Siamese 
finally  disappeared  during  the  war.  The  Kingdom  has  an 
area  of  222,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  8,000,000, 
maintaining  an  army  of  considerable  efficiency  and  trained 
on  modern  lines  numbering  20,000  peace  strength  and  75,000 
in  war.  It  has  progressed  very  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  if  the  same  rate  of  advancement  continues  it 
will  shortly  form  one  of  the  most  important  secondary 
Powers  in  the  Far  East,  Communications  between  Siam 
and  Burma  are  difficult,  and  at  present  there  is  no  railway 
connection,  though  this  matter  is  likely  to  receive  attention 
in  the  near  future,  as  the  commercial  aspect  of  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Militarily,  therefore,  the  Northern,  North-Eastern  and 
Burma  frontiers  may  be  regarded  as  only  containing  one 
sector,  i.e.,  the  1,000  miles  adjoining  China,  which  is  of 
much  strategic  importance.  The  miUtary  interest  of  this 
sector  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  state  of  turmoil  now  prevaiUng 
therein  may  be  considered  as  depriving  this  sector  of  any 
importance  for  the  immediate  present. 


PART  II. 

THE    NORTH-WEST    FRONTIER 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Present 
Frontier. 


To  understand  why  India's  present  North- West  Frontier 
lies  where  it  does,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  briefly 
at  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
frontier  of  to-day  is  neither  a  chance  growth  nor  the  out- 
come of  a  few  individual  strokes  of  policy  ;  nor,  as  is  some- 
times alleged,  is  it  the  result  of  continual  aggressive  pro- 
gress westwards  by  the  British  in  India.  It  is  the  still 
unfinished  issue  of  a  steady  contest  with  elements  of 
danger  carried  on  unceasingly  throughout  the  generations, 
on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  India  and  the  Pax  Britannica. 

Since  the  earliest  days  there  has  always  existed, 
between  India  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
a  belt  of  territory  whose  inhabitants  have  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  neither  country.  The  reason  for  this  is  primarily 
geographical,  the  barren  and  inaccessible  reaches  of  the 
great  Suleiman  range  have  always  harboured  races  whose 
surroundings  have  conduced  to  independence.  The  nature 
of  the  country  kept  them  safe  from  any  but  sporadic 
incursion  from  either  side,  its  destitution  bred  hardy  men, 
the  wealth  of  India's  plains  and  the  lesser  wealth  of  the 
valleys  of  Afghanistan,  combined  with  the  tempting  bait 
of  the  rich  caravans  traversing  the  great  passes  into  India, 
established  raiding  and  plunder  as  inherent  in  the  character 
of  all.  As  an  instance,  it  is  a  boast  of  the  Harris  of  Baluchis- 
tan that  although  they  have  sold  their  aid  to  equals  at  a 
price,  they  have  never  served  a  master  yet  nor  ever  will. 

This  strip  of  intractable  land  stretches  right  down 
India's  border  from  Gilgit  to  the  sea,  and  although  the 
actually  independent  portion  of  it  is  far  smaller  than  it  was 
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a  century  ago,  our  control  over  a  considerable  length  of  it, 
especially  towards  the  centre,  is  as  yet  very  sUght. 

The  first  contact  of  British  India  with  the  North- West 
Frontier  as  it  now  is,  occurred  as  late  as  1849,  when  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sikh  Wars  and  the  extension  of  British 
territory  brought  us  a  legacy  of  frontier  defence  which  had 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  Sikhs  before  us. 

Prior  to  this  the  conquest  of  Sind  in  1843  had  marked 
the  commencement  of  a  gradual  progress  of  British  influence 
from  Karachi  up  to  the  foothills  of  Baluchistan.  By  the 
fifties  the  efforts  of  the  great  John  Jacob  had  established 
for  India  a  friendly  security  throughout  the  plains  of  Sind 
and  Karachi,  based  on  the  frontier  stronghold  of  Jacobabad. 
In  this  southern  portion  of  the  frontier,  however,  conditions 
were  different  from  those  prevaiUng  further  northward. 
The  tribes  of  Baluchistan,  although  in  practice  as 
independent  as  any  further  to  the  north,  acknowledged 
a  certain  suzerainty  of  the  Khan  of  Kalat ;  and  partly 
through  that  chief's  loyalty  and  partly  owing  to  the  straight- 
forward policy  of  peaceful  penetration  on  a  friendly 
basis  pursued  by  Jacob  with  all  his  genius,  progress  was 
calm  and  sure  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  that  part  of 
the  frontier  remained  uneventful. 

To  the  north-west  things  were  very  different.  When  in 
1849  the  British  took  over  the  Sikh  territories,  the  tribes 
across  the  Indus  evinced  all  their  age-old  characteristics. 
Owning  no  man  as  master,  they  had  defied  continuously 
the  efforts  of  Sikh  and  Afghan  alike  to  subdue  them  ;  and 
neither  nation  had  been  able  to  achieve  more  than  a  quasi- 
permanent  system  of  outposts  beyond  which  there  was  no 
control  save  in  periodical  punitive  expeditions  of  short 
duration.  The  inhospitable  hills  held  an  entire  population 
.  of  raiders  bent  at  every  opportunity  upon  raiding  the  plains 
for  loot  and  rapine,  reckoning  themselves,  not  without 
reason,  secure  from  any  effective  retribution  once  they  had 
returned  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Such  were  the 
Mahsuds,  the  Wazirs,  the  Afridis,  the  Swatis,  the  Bunerwals, 
and  many  more  such.  The  Sikh  domination  over  them  was 
very  strong  at  times,  but  it  tended  to  be  sporadic,    only  by 
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force  of    arms    were    temporary    successes    gained    and 
maintained,    and    there    was    little  permanency   of    rule. 

To  the  new  rulers  of  the  Punjab  the  tribes  showed  no 
different  mien.  Scarcely  had  the  annexation  been  executed 
when  we  were  forced  into  conflict  with  them  ;  in  the  actual 
year  of  ChilUan wallah  and  Goojerat  (1849)  came  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  frontier  expeditions,  that  against  the 
Baizais,  a  western  section  of  the  Mohmands.  From 
that  year  onwards  the  western  defence  of  the  Punjab  was 
effected  by  force  of  offensive  action  alone,  with  its  corollary 
of  prestige.  1850  saw  war  with  the  Kohat  Pass  Afridis, 
1851  with  the  Mohmands  again,  in  1852  no  less  than  four 
forces  took  the  field  against  separate  tribes.  In  all,  the 
fifties  witnessed  a  total  of  seventeen  expeditions  of  appreci- 
able size  ;  and  in  the  seventy-two  years  during  which  we 
have  defended  the  frontier  in  India's  behalf  there  have  never 
been  as  many  as  seven  consecutive  years  of  freedom  from 
major  operations,  without  count  of  a  host  of  minor  ones. 

There  has  never  been  question  of  a  conquest  of  the 
frontier  ;  penetration  of  the  independent  area  has  been  the 
single  system,  quick  and  easy  in  certain  districts,  slow, 
laborious  and  inconclusive  in  others.  Only  after  the  Second 
Afghan  War  did  we  receive  definite  cessions  of  territory. 
Then  we  only  received  Sibi  and  the  Peshin  Valley  which, 
mindful  of  the  splendid  and  equable  administration  of  Jacob 
and  little  heedful  of  the  distant  and  harsh  rule  of  Kabul, 
were  not  regretful  for  the  change  ;  and  the  Kurram  Valley 
whose  inhabitants,  long  the  victim  of  old  oppression  by 
Kabul,  welcomed  its  end  and  have  been  amongst  the  most 
loyal  of  the  border  clans  ever  since.  Even  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  war  little  further  attempt  was  made  to  define  the 
British  and  Afghan  spheres  of  influence  in  the  independent 
territory ;  the  temporary  instability  of  the  Kabul  dynasty 
rendered  any  such  measure  of  very  doubtful  value  at  the 
time.  Not  until  1894,  when  the  Amir  Abdurrahman  had 
effectively  consolidated  his  hold  upon  an  unruly  kingdom, 
was  a  definite  delimitation  made.  Then  the  boundary  was 
selected  by  common  agreement,  along  the  DurandLine,  leav- 
ing only  small  lengths  undemarcated.  Thus  it  was  only 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  contact  that  India  could  secure  a 
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positive  extent  of  area  over  which  she  should  exert  her 
influence  for  peace  and  sound  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  demarcation  of  a  technical  boundary  could  not  in 
any  material  way  affect  the  self-styled  independence  of 
such  tribes  as  had  no  use  for  the  benefits  of  British 
Administration.  These  remained,  as  before,  open  only  to 
influence  by  penetration  and  the  visible  advantages  of  our 
suzerainty,  or  to  coercion  by  force  where  they  endangered 
the  security  of  the  peaceful  districts. 

Some  resented  the  very  idea  of  the  Durand  Line  :  the 
operations  of  its  survey  parties  brought  forth  the  Maizar 
incident  and  the  Waziristan  Expedition  of  1894.  The 
suppression  of  the  conflagrations  of  1897  left  us  still  with 
large  tracts  under  our  nominal  care  wherein  British  influence 
rested  alone  upon  the  presence  or  the  prestige  of  arms. 
After  our  victories  in  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  may  possibly  have  influenced  the  frontier, 
there  came  six  years  of  comparative  peace  until  the  Moh- 
mand  and  Zakha  Khel  expeditions  of  1908,  and  the  swift 
conclusion  of  those  brought  a  measure  of  peace  until  the 
Great  War  inevitably  upset  frontier  stability  once  more. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  task  is  unfinished. 
The  Durand  Line  exists,  the  recent  negotiations  with 
Afghanistan  have  now  included  in  their  results  the  demarca- 
tion of  a  small  length  of  the  hitherto  contentious  portion  ; 
but  there  still  remain  appreciable  areas  where  British 
suzerainty  is  no  more  than  nominal  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  either  actively  hostile  or  are  merely  sitting  on  the  fence 
pending  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revert  to  their  innate 
traditions  of  raiding,  robbery,  and  war. 

Before  passing  to  a  brief  consideration  of  Afghanistan, 
it  is  desirable  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  reason  for 
our  relations  with  the  tribes  in  the  past,  which  have  just 
been  sketched  out.  A  bare  history  of  them  might  suggest 
the  idea  that  Britain  had  been  drawn  into  the  mountain 
frontier  by  a  series  of  small  campaigns  forced  upon  her. 
Such  is  far  from  the  case.  Ever  since  the  disappearance 
of  the  Sikh  Empire  in  1849  she  has  been  faced  with  the 
protection  of  the  North- West  Frontier  of  a  united  India. 
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The  methods  open  to  her  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  V  ;  but  a  glance  at  their  broad  outline  at  this 
juncture  will  help  to  facilitate  understanding  of  her  position 
vis-a-vis  the  tribes.  Any  invasion  of  India  from  the  north- 
west has  to  choose,  as  the  map  will  show,  between  deserts 
and  passes  :  the  mountain  ranges  bar  all  else.  There  is 
little  question  in  the  choice,  and  throughout  the  succeeding 
ages  every  invader  has  come  by  the  passes.  Security 
of  those  passes  is,  therefore,  the  first  step  in  defence,  and 
it  is  that  which  has  necessitated  control  of  the  warlike 
tribes  astride  them.  So  long  as  the  tribes  have  been  peace- 
ful and  well-disposed  this  vital  feature  of  defence  has  been 
preserved  ;  but  any  rising  of  the  tribes  is,  by  reason  of  the 
passes,  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  India  from  beyond, 
and  one  which  can  only  be  countered  by  the  imposition 
of  India's  will  on  the  tribes. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  frontier  history  of  India's 
immediate  neighbours,  the  tribesmen,  it  is  next  necessary 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  her  relations  with 
the  kingdom  beyond,  Afghanistan,  which  has  always 
played  a  prominent  part  in  frontier  affairs  whether  in  peace 
or  in  war. 

To  the  ordinary  layman  Afghanistan  stands  for  little 
save  the  memory  of  three  wars,  not  each  of  which  was 
attended  by  happy  circumstances.  Britain  has  often  been 
criticized  for  the  seeming  opportunism  of  her  politics  in 
relation  to  Kabul.  Nevertheless,  the  truth  is  that  from 
the  first  days  when  our  growing  obligations  in  India  made 
it  necessary  to  watch  the  trend  of  affairs  beyond  her 
borders,  our  actual  policy  has  remained  uniformly  constant, 
namely,  to  interpose  a  secure  and  friendly  Power  between 
India  and  any  power  who  might  threaten  her  from  the 
west.  It  is  not  in  the  policy,  but  in  its  execution,  that 
methods  have  varied  with  succeeding  statesmen  and  political 
parties.  Despite  the  varying  fortune  with  which  British 
efforts  have  been  attended  the  intention  has  always  been 
there  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  generation  we 
had  at  last  arrived  at  a  sound  and  sohd  modus  vivendi 
which  survived  even  the  world-wide  upheaval  of  the  Great 
War.     Falling  at  the  single  blow  of  an  assassin  in  1919, 
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with  that  degree  of  dominating  and  unforeseeable  chance 
which  must  always  accompany  international  relations 
in  the  East,  its  end  undid  in  a  moment  the  patient  toil  of 
years,  and  left  us  with  that  least  desirable  of  all  contingen- 
cies, a  frankly  hostile  Afghanistan.  She  attacked  us,  and 
was  beaten  back.  To-day,  however,  the  treaty  terminating 
that  brief  war  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  Britain  is 
once  more  on  a  similar  footing  with  his  Majesty  the 
Amir,  as  she  was  for  so  long  and  throughout  the  years  of 
greatest  danger,  with  his  predecessor  the  Amir  Habibullah. 
The  state  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  bears  weight 
at  all  times  upon  the  condition  of  the  frontier.  For  a 
hundred  years  she  has  been  the  greatest  of  the  Mahomedan 
States  bordering  India  ;  to-day,  after  the  ruthless  reduction 
of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Bokhara  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
she  is,  with  the  exception  of  Persia,  the  sole  surviving  one. 
Many  districts  now  within  the  British  sphere  were  once 
nominally  part  of  Afghanistan,  although  in  their  mountain 
independence  they  were  far  less  controlled  and  benefited 
by  the  court  of  Kabul  than  they  now  are  by  India.  Every 
tribesman  still  possesses  a  certain  regard  for  the  Amir, 
though  this  varies  considerably  with  different,  sections, 
and  his  action  always  tends  to  exercise  a  certain 
influence  upon  them.  A  declaration  of  war  by  him  in  1919 
witnessed  the  immediate  defection  from  British  rule  of  a 
few  of  the  more  unruly  elements.  To  understand  the 
frontier  of  to-day  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  glance  briefly 
at  the  past  history  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan. 

Her  first  appearance  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
British  India  is  as  far  back  as  1801,  when  the  name  of 
Zaman  Shah,  then  Amir,  was  an  object  of  dread  by  reason 
of  his  raids  into  India.  Our  own  commitments  in  India 
were  already  great,  France's  designs  upon  the  country  were 
open  and  public  property,  and  an  alliance  was  accordingly 
concluded  with  Persia  against  Afghanistan  and  France. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  years  modified  the  position 
greatly.  Shah  Zaman  was  driven  from  Afghanistan  as  an  exile 
and  his  reputation  shattered,  the  aftermath  of  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  brought  Russia  into  the  field  as  an  amicable  rival 
of  France  in  her  designs  upon  India  ;  and  in  1809  a  treaty 
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of  firm  friendship  was  concluded  by  the  British  in  India 
with  Afghanistan  and  with  Runjeet  Singh,  the  great  Sikh 
ruler  of  the  Western  Punjab.  A  deep  barrier  was  thus  built 
up  between  India  and  invasion  from  Europe,  marking 
the  true  initiation  of  the  "  buffer  state  "  policy  which  still 
obtains  to-day. 

The  next  development  was  in  the  early  thirties.  Dis- 
sensions within  Afghanistan  and  the  taking  of  Peshawar  by 
Runjeet's  Sikhs  coupled  with  a  Persian  invasion  of  Herat 
led  the  Amir,  Dost  Mahomed,  to  ask  for  help,  especially 
against  our  other  ally,  Runjeet  Singh.  A  mission  under 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  sent  to  Kabul ;  but  Lord 
Auckland,  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  India,  was  unwilling  to 
intervene  against  Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  end  of  Burnes' 
pourparlers  was  forestalled  by  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  agent 
whose  promises  met  every  requirement  of  Dost  Mahomed. 
Burnes  accordingly  returned  in  failure,  and  from  that  day 
Dost  Mahomed  was  regarded  as  a  danger  to  India.  It 
was  decided  to  assist  Shah  Shuja,  the  exile  ex-Amir,  to 
reinstate  himself  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  since  he  was 
willing  to  place  his  foreign  relations  under  British  control. 
Accordingly  was  signed  the  "  Tripartite  Treaty  "  between 
Britain,  Shah  Shuja,  and  Runjeet  Singh,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Shah  Shuja  as  Amir. 

His  reinstatement  was  enforced  by  the  First  Afghan 
War  of  1839—42,  British  troops  reinforcing  the  troops  he 
had  raised,  and  occupying  the  country  in  his  support.  The 
cause  and  conduct  of  that  war,  one  of  the  most  criticized 
in  British  history,  need  not  be  discussed  here  :  only  its 
effects  have  still  a  certain  importance.  Shah  Shuja  was 
reinstated,  murdered,  and  anarchy  ensued.  The  British 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  country  after  a  series  of 
disasters  only  equalled  by  the  brilliance  of  the  feats  which 
avenged  them.  Dost  Mahomed  the  ousted  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Kabul,  and  Afghanistan  was  left  to  its  fate.  That 
he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  and  in  reuniting 
a  country  of  chaos  is  a  testimony  to  his  character  ;  but  the 
forcing  of  the  unpopular  Shah  Shuja  on  the  nation  and  the 
subsequent  failure  of  our  policy  left  us  a  deep  legacy  of 
hatred  and  mistrust  which  lasted  for  years. 
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In  1852  the  aggression  of  Russia  and  Persia,  and  the 
eastern  prestige  which  the  Sikh  Wars  had  bequeathed  to 
the  British  in  India,  led  Dost  Mahomed  to  seek  a  treaty  of 
friendship.  In  1855  was  made  an  alhance  which,  furthered 
practically  by  our  aid  to  Afghanistan  against  Persia  in 
1856-7,  saw  the  former  a  firm  friend  throughout  the 
troublous  years  of  1857-9. 

From  1857  to  1869  was  an  uneventful  period  in  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan.  Dost  Mahomed 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shere  Ali,  and  the  designs  of  Russia 
had  received  a  serious  warning  in  our  Persian  Expedition. 
From  1869,  however,  began  a  period  of  coolness  between  India 
and  Kabul  which  eventually  led  up  to  the  Second  Afghan 
War  of  1878-81.  Shere  Ali  had  asked  India  for  a  guarantee 
that  no  dynasty  but  his  own  should  be  recognized  as  para- 
mount in  Afghanistan.  The  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo,  could  not 
assent  to  this,  as  possibly  involving  serious  complications 
and  commitments  later,  but  Shere  Ali  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed. In  1873  Seistan,  which  up  till  then  had  for  many 
years  never  been  defined  as  either  Persian  or  Afghan, 
was  divided  by  a  British  Commission  with  Shere  All's  agree- 
ment, but  the  division  gave  to  Persia  the  rich  and  fertile 
half,  and  to  Afghanistan  practically  a  desert.  This  "  Seistan 
award  "  was  a  source  of  bitter  mortification  to  the  Amir, 
although  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  it  on  the  basis 
upon  which  it  had  been  arrived  at;  and  by  1875  relations 
between  Britain  and  Afghanistan,  although  not  strained, 
had  reached  a  stage  of  tacit  sullenness. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  had  recovered  from  the 
set-back  to  her  intrigues  in  1856-7,  and  was  extending  her 
territory  swiftly  eastwards  north  of  Afghanistan,  and  it 
seemed  to  Britain  that  the  only  possible  course  for  the 
time  being  lay  in  dominating  Afghanistan  politically  rather 
than  in  treating  with  her.  Accordingly,  under  instructions 
from  England  Lord  Lytton,  the  then  Viceroy,  pressed  upon 
Shere  Ali  the  acceptance  of  a  permanent  British  Resident 
at  Kabul,  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  envoy  who  had  resided  there 
since  1857.  The  demand  was  firmly  refused,  partly  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  resentment  towards  forcible  intruders  bred 
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by  the  events  of  1839,  ^^^  which  one  must  attribute  to  the 
nation  rather  than  to  Shere  Ali  individually.  The  policy 
was  pursued,  however,  and  the  Afghan  reception  of  an 
uninvited  Russian  envoy,  coupled  with  the  turning  back 
of  the  British  Resident-designate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Khyber,  brought  about  the  Second  Afghan  War,  in  the 
autumn  of  1878. 

Of  this  war  too  neither  the  causes  nor  the  conduct 
have  a  place  in  this  brief  work,  suffice  to  say  that  its 
concrete  results  were,  beyond  the  cession  to  us  of  Sibi  and 
the  Peshin  and  Kurram  valleys,  little  different  from  those 
of  the  earlier  war.  Shere  Ali  died  in  February  1879  whilst 
actually  on  his  way  towards  Russia  to  negotiate  with  her 
for  aid.  His  successor,  Yakub  Khan,  who  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak,  was  driven  from  power  almost  at  once  ;  and 
after  such  military  victories  as  secured  a  safe  withdrawal, 
the  British  forces  were  once  more  recalled  from  an 
Afghanistan  left  to  its  fate.  After  a  further  short  period 
of  anarchy  Abdurrahman  constituted  himself  as  Amir ;  and, 
just  as  had  Dost  Mahomed  before  him,  succeeded  in  reuniting 
the  covmtry  once  more  by  character  and  campaigns  until 
he  sat  assured  on  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

The  Amir  Abdurrahman  stands  out  as  the  consolidator 
of  the  Afghanistan  of  to-day,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
her  Amirs.  His  crushing  of  the  Ghilzai  rebellion  marked 
a  stage  in  Afghan  history,  he  reorganized  the  army, 
constructed  an  arsenal  on  modern  lines  at  Kabul,  and 
established  modern  plant  of  many  kinds  in  what  had  up 
till  then  been  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  nations. 
Finally,  assuming  the  throne  amid  a  wild  period  of  anarchy, 
dissension  and  civil  war,  he  left  to  his  successor,  HabibuUah, 
a  kingdom  strong  and  united. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
Penjdeh  incident  during  the  encroachment  of  Russia 
towards  Afghanistan,  in  1885,  which  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  Chapter  VH.  At  the  time  he  petitioned  Britain  for 
active  help  ;  this  could  not  be  given,  but  diplomatic  pres- 
sure through  London  upon  St.  Petersburg  effected  all  that 
was  needed,  and  from  that  date  onwards  relations  between 
Afghanistan  and  India  steadily  improved. 
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From  the  succession  of  Abdurrahman  to  the  death  of 
HabibuUah  Khan  in  1919  Indo-Afghan  history  remained 
comparatively  uneventful.  A  growing  understanding 
smoothed  many  difficulties  which  in  older  and  less  happy 
days  had  appeared  unsurmountable.  In  1894  the  Durand 
Line  demarcated  tha  greater  part  of  independent  territory 
between  India  and  Afghanistan  into  the  respective  spheres 
of  the  two  countries,  a  far  better  atmosphere  in  respect 
of  Russia's  permissible  outlets  for  development  prevailed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  relations  between  Kabul  and  Simla 
were  seldom  strained.  Throughout  the  years  of  the  Great 
War  Habibullah  remained  staunch  to  all  his  engagements 
in  the  face  of  strong  temptation  engendered  by  the  evil 
advice  of  certain  agents,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice 
vindicated  triumphantly  his  choice  of  policy. 

His  assassination  in  1919  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
regret ;  and  his  successor,  the  Amir  Amanulla  Khan,  had 
scarcely  been  for  two  months  on  the  throne  before  Afghan 
forces  violated  British  territory  at  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Khyber  and  commenced  the  Third  Afghan  War  of 
1919.  The  course  of  that  war  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  examination.  The  new  Amir  had  been 
thoroiighly  misled  as  to  the  condition  of  India  and  of  its 
armies,  and  the  reports  of  the  Punjab  disturbances  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated  to  him.  Within  four  months 
Afghanistan  had  sued  for,  and  been  granted,  an  armistice  ; 
and  the  ensuing  negotiations  have  now  concluded  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  neighbourly  relations. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Indo-Afghan  affairs  from  their 
commencement  under  British  rule  up  till  to-da5^  Beyond 
the  frontiers  of  India  we  thus  have  a  nation  whose  dealings 
with  India  for  many  years  were  not  too  happy,  and  which 
has  always  resented  British  intrusion,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, has  shown  itself  capable  of  firm  and  practical  friendship 
under  strong  rulers,  even  in  times  of  great  temptation  such 
as  1857-9  ^^^  1914-18.  The  recent  treaty  has  consider 
ably  improved  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  neighbourly  treaty, 
and  the  interchange  of  embassies  marks  a  step  to  which 
Afghanistan  had  hitherto  remained  consistently  opposed. 
Not  only  will  a  British  envoy  now  reside  in  Kabul,  but  the 
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whole  character  of  the  treaty  leaves  the  way  open  to 
develop  further  and  stronger  relations  with  a  country  to 
which  access  in  the  past  has  been  so  limited.  The  treaty 
has,  therefore,  at  least  left  the  way  open  to  a  further 
consolidation  of  relations  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Russian  endeavours  are  still  active,  though  by  secret  and 
insidious  methods  now  that  Moscow  has  failed  signally 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  Anti-British  agreement  which  it 
hoped  for.  The  old  struggle  between  Britain  and  Russia 
is  not  only  by  no  means  at  an  end,  but  it  is  being  waged 
by  a  Government  which  has  declared  Britain  its  greatest 
enemy  in  the  world.  The  ultimate  choice  for  the  future 
years  lies  with  Afghanistan  as  it  always  has. 

This  portion  of  the  frontier  problem  must,  therefore, 
remain  still  unsolved.  A  strong  and  allied  Afghanistan 
would  lessen  largely  the  problem  of  defence  ;  but  until 
that  is  realized  the  measure  of  India's  preparations  cannot 
be  lessened.  A  Bolshevik  Afghanistan  is  still  no  impos- 
sibility, and  its  eventuation  could  but  aifect  the  frontier 
tribes  gravely  and  speedi]y,  the  more  so  in  view  of  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  which  have  already  been  launched 
at  some  of  them.  The  new  treaty  is  a  pact  of  good 
neighbourhness,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  alliance.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  evident  determination  of  the  Amir  to  make  the 
treaty  a  success  is  a  good  augury  for  its  future  and  for  the 
possibiUty  of  further  developments,  its  value  upon  military 
grounds  must  not  be  over-rated.  Save  for  one  or  two 
minor  adjustments  of  the  boundary  line,  the  frontier,  and 
all  its  problems,  remain  as  1919  found  them. 


CHAPTER     IV. 
The  Border  Countries. 


Having  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the  present  frontier, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  people.  No  depth  of  detail  is  practicable  in  a 
short  work,  hundreds  of  volumes  have  already  been  written 
upon  various  aspects  of  this  chapter.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  to  touch  broadly  upon  the  main  features  of  the 
borderland  and  its  inhabitants,  to  just  such  an  extent  as  is 
necessary  for  a  first  comprehension  of  the  problems  they 
entail. 

The  North-West  Frontier  of  India  may  be  taken  as 
commencing  with  the  outposts  beyond  Gilgit  and  as  ending 
with  the  low  foothills  of  Mekran  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  a  length  of  some  1,400  miles  in  all.  Its 
northern  end  lies  in  the  confused  mass  of  mighty  mountains 
which  marks  the  junction  of  the  Himalayas  with  the  Hindu 
Kush  Ranges.  From  thence  it  runs  roughly  south  by 
west  along  the  generally  lower  mountains  of  the  Suleiman 
Range  until  the  vicinity  of  Nushki  is  reached.  At  this 
point  it  bends  sharply  to  the  west,  running  for  some  350 
miles  along  the  southern  border  of  Afghanistan  as  far  as 
Koh-i-Malik-Siah,  where  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  India  meet  in  a  point.  Thence  it  turns  southwards 
to  the  sea,  through  the  barren  districts  of  Panjgur  and 
Mekran. 

With  the  exception  of  its  southernmost  four  hundred 
miles  it  lies  in  a  mountainous  country,  a  tangled  mass  of 
huge  rocky  peaks  and  small  bare  desolate  plains  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  narrow  fertile  valleys,  the  whole 
belt  of  mountains  forming  a  natural  barrier  between  the 
plains  of  India  and  the  upland  plateaux  of  Afghanistan. 
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Its  two  ends  need  little  attention  from  a  defensive  point 
of  view.  In  the  north,  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  run  their  course  amid  immense  mountains  traversed 
by  few  and  difficult  passes :  such  passes  as  exist  are 
impracticable  for  large  forces,  and  difficult  even  for  small 
ones  save  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  In  the  south, 
from  the  Mekran  Coast  up  to  Koh-i-Malik-Siah  and  on  to 
Nushki  the  extreme  barrenness  of  the  land,  the  inhospi- 
table stretches  of  what  are  practically  deserts  in  Panjgur 
and  Kharan,  the  utter  scarcity  of  water,  the  absence  of  any 
but  the  most  indifferent  of  communications,  and  the 
excessive  heat  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  all  render 
this  territory  very  difficult  for  any  forces  but  small  and 
hardy  bands  of  raiders.  There  is  a  very  ancient  trade 
route  from  Koh-i-Malik-Siah  to  Nushki,  which  has  recently 
been  supplemented  by  a  single  line  of  broad-gauge  railway  ; 
but  its  western  exit  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  at  Quetta, 
since  the  communications  from  Nushki  south-eastwards 
into  India  are  very  inferior  and  desert-bound. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  middle  stretch  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  that  the  bulk  of  interest  and  defence  responsibility 
centres,  a  distance  of  some  six  hundred  miles  from  Bajaur 
to  Shorawak.  Here  the  country  is,  by  comparison,  more 
populous,  and  it  is  here  that  the  great  passes  go  through 
the  Suleiman  Range  from  east  to  west.  In  almost  every 
case  it  is  the  river  valleys  which  afford  passage.  The 
Khyber  route  follows  closely  the  line  of  the  Kabul  River, 
diverging  slightly  only  for  the  last  thirty-three  miles 
between  Jamrud  and  Dakka.  The  Kurram,  the  Tochi, 
the  Gomal,  and  the  Bolan  routes  all  follow  the  respective 
rivers  closely.  Only  two  of  the  southernmost  three  great 
routes  may  be  called  overland  routes,  namely,  the  road 
from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  to  Peshin  and  the  track  from 
Nushki  to  Koh-i-Malik-Siah,  and  of  these  the  former  pierces 
the  Suleiman  Range  up  the  sharp  defile  of  the  Rakhi  River. 
This  centre  section,  then,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
defence  of  India's  North- West  Frontier,  consists  of  one 
continuous  belt  of  mountains,  a  mass  of  serried  ridges 
culminating  at  many  points  in  peaks  over  10,000  feet  high, 
traversed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  practicable 
passes. 
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In  dealing  with  this  six  hundred  or  so  miles  of  country 
the  great  passes  may  be  taken  first.  They  form  its  chief 
military  feature,  they  alone  can  afford  passage  to  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  the  country  in  between  them  is 
relatively  inaccessible  save  for  lateral  communications 
which  have  been  built  under  British  rule  for  the  better 
pacification  of  the  border.  The  necessity  for  dominating 
the  intervening  country  is  twofold,  firstly  to  minimize 
the  chance  of  raiding  parties  down  into  India,  and  secondly, 
which  is  the  more  important,  to  keep  the  passes  themselves 
open  by  the  repression  of  elements  which  would  harry 
them  by  force  of  arms  at  all  times  if  given  the  chance. 

Taking  the  passes  individually  from  the  north,  the 
northernmost  is  the  road  from  Nowshera  into  Chitral.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  pass,  it  is  a  succession  of  passes 
from  the  gateway  of  the  Malakand  via  the  Lowarai  Pass 
to  Chitral  itself,  fit  after  Chakdarra  for  the  passage  of  pack 
transport  only.  From  Chitral  into  Afghanistan  there  are 
tracks  by  the  north  and  west  which  can  be  traversed  by 
men  and  animals,  and  in  the  south-west  an  easy  route  lies 
down  the  Chitral  or  Kunar  River.  Many  of  the  tracks  are, 
however,  at  great  altitudes  and  are  snowbound  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  constriction  south  of  Chitral 
renders  this  route  a  less  important  one  in  respect  of  any 
invasion  of  India  in  force. 

The  first  of  the  great  accessible  passes  is  the  Khyber, 
on  the  main  route  from  Kabul  to  India.  This  is  the  road 
which  has  been  chiefly  selected  by  invaders  of  India  for 
many  centuries.  Its  first  use  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Its 
length  through  steep  and  broken  mountains  is  short, 
being  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Jamrud,  in  the  plains 
bordering  India,  to  Landi  Khana,  where  the  Afghan  plateau 
begins  to  open  out.  A  motor  road  runs  through  it,  and 
is  continued  via  Jellalabad  to  Kabul,  being  extensively 
used  by  great  trading  caravans  between  India  and  all  the 
countries  north-west  of  her.  The  Khyber  may  be  said  to 
be  the  official  route  from  India  to  Afghanistan,  it  has  always 
been  reckoned  the  most  accessible  and  important  of  all 
the  passes,  and  the  broad-gauge  railway  which  is  being 
extended  through  it  from  Jamrud  to  Landi  Khana    will 
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afford  it  almost  indefinite  possibilities  of  development  as 
a  trade  route  in  the  future. 

Going  southward  again,  the  next  important  pass  is 
that  usually  known  as  the  Kurram,  from  the  Vcdley  which 
forms  its  western  end.  From  Kohat  a  motor  road  and  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  run  some  sixty  miles  to  Thai,  from 
there  onwards  a  good  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Kurram 
to  the  uplands  of  Parachunar,  beyond  which  the  Peiwar 
Kotal  Pass  gives  access  to  Afghanistan.  The  latter  pass 
has  not  yet  been  developed  up  to  a  state  anything 
approaching  that  of  the  Khyber,  but  the  route  is  quite  an 
accessible  one  save  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and  was  used 
by  Lord  Roberts  in  his  advance  into  Afghanistan  in  1878. 
South  of  the  Kurram  again  runs  the  Tochi  route,  from  the 
railhead  at  Bannu  forty  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Tochi 
to  Miranshah,  twenty-five  miles  more  through  somewhat 
broken  country  to  Datta  Khel,  and  thence  to  Dwatoi  where 
a  valley  opens  out  towards  the  central  Afghan  plateau. 
This  route  gives  access  to  Ghazni,  the  only  considerable 
town  and  the  chief  halting  place  on  the  route  between 
Kabul  and  Kandahar. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Gomal  Pass,  from  Tank  up 
the  valley  of  the  Gomal  to  the  Afghan  border  at  Domandi. 
This  route  is  not  as  yet  one  of  the  best,  though  the  future 
completion  of  the  motor  road  from  Tank  to  Fort  Sandeman 
vid  Khajuri  Kach  will  eventually  greatly  improve  it.  Still 
it  is  extensively  used  by  great  camel  caravans  or  kafilas 
trading  between  Central  Afghanistan  and  India,  and  by 
Afghan  and  border  herdsmen  taking  their  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  down  to  the  plains  for  the  winter.  The  country 
through  which  the  route  passes  is  difficult  in  the  extreme 
and  the  tribes  bordering  it  a  restless  lot,  all  of  which  goes 
to  make  the  Gomal  a  favourite  hunt  of  outlaws  and  raiders. 

From  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  two  routes  traverse  the  hills 
into  Northern  Baluchistan,  branching  out  into  many  more 
as  soon  as  the  border  of  Baluchistan  has  been  crossed.  At 
this  stage  the  mountain  belt  is  distinctly  lower,  the  peaks 
are  lower  than  in  the  north  and  the  valleys  are  more 
frequent,  and  the  local  tribes    are  less   warlike    and  less 
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eflficiently  armed.  The  chief  pass  is  the  Rakhi  gorge  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  deep  defile  for  some  twelve  miles 
east  of  Fort  Munro,  is  open  and  easy  going.  A  cart  road 
runs  up  it  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  over  to  Quetta  by  Loralai, 
and  once  Rakhni  is  reached  eight  miles  west  of  Fort  Munro, 
there  are  alternative  routes  open  to  pack  transport,  and, 
at  a  pinch,  to  cars.  The  route  has  often  been  used  by 
troops  without  difficulty,  and  is  the  usual  one  for  troops 
from  India  entering  Baluchistan  in  relief  by  road.  The 
second  entry  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  is  by  Harrand  and 
the  Chacha  Pass,  open  to  pack  transport  only,  but  easy. 
This  latter  is  a  very  ancient  route,  and  there  are  records 
of  its  use  by  Steel  and  Crowther  in  1614  on  their  way  from 
Mogul  Delhi  to  Isfahan. 

Last  and  southernmost  of  the  great  passes,  and  second 
in  importance  to  the  Khyber  alone,  is  the  one  popularly 
called  the  Bolan,  from  Sibi  via  Quetta,  affording  entry 
to  all  Southern  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  route  rather  than  a 
single  pass.  Eight  miles  west  of  Sibi  the  road  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Bolan  for  some  fifty  miles,  ascending 
into  the  bleak  plain  in  which  Quetta  lies.  After  travers- 
ing that  for  some  seventy  miles  another  shorter,  but  much 
higher,  pass  is  reached,  known  as  the  Khojak,  at  the 
top  of  the  Suleiman  Range  at  this  point  and  at  an  altitude 
of  some  7,600  feet.  From  the  Khojak  the  road  runs  down 
through  broken  country  into  the  open  plains  at  Chaman 
some  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  there  is  entered  the 
great  upland  plateau  in  which  lies  Kandahar,  the  centre 
of  activity  of  the  southern  half  of  Afghanistan.  From 
Sibi  to  Chaman  there  is  a  broad-gauge  railway  with  an 
additional  loop  as  far  as  Bostan,  and  also  a  motor  road.  In 
olden  days  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  Bolan  and  the 
bold  and  perpetual  raiding  of  the  Marris,  whose  territories 
lie  close  by,  rendered  its  passage  a  hazardous  journey. 
To-day,  however,  with  the  Marris  on  a  friendly  basis  and 
with  the  existence  of  the  road  and  railway,  the  pass  is  one 
of  the  securest  and  easiest  of  negotiation  throughout  the 
frontier.  In  aU  the  British  history  of  the  border  the  Bolan 
has  played  a  great  part.  Our  first  invading  armies  passed 
through  it  into  Afghanistan  in  1839  when  the  Sikh  Empire 
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lay  between  India  and  the  Khyber,  in  1878  the  troops  which 
took  Kandahar  passed  up  it  under  less  exacting  conditions, 
in  1885  whilst  the  Russian  scare  was  at  its  height  the  Bolan 
was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  activity  in  railway  and  defence 
work,  and  in  1919  it  again  assumed  increased  importance 
during  the  brief  Third  Afghan  War. 

Having  dealt  shortly  with  the  great  passes,  it  is  desir- 
able to  touch  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  frontier 
country  as  a  whole.  Throughout  the  centre,  and  most 
important  section,  the  frontier  lies  along  the  belt  of 
mountains  commonly  called  the  Suleiman  Range,  a  south- 
ward spur  of  the  Himalayas  many  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length  and  varying  between  6,000  and  11,000  feet  in 
altitude.  The  range  takes  its  name  from  a  peak  near  its 
centre  mythically  called  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  or  Throne 
of  Solomon,  the  local  legend  being  that  King  Solomon  was 
returning  home  from  India,  flying  through  the  air  with 
a  new  Indian  bride,  and  that  he  set  her  down  for  a  moment 
on  the  peak  to  take  a  last  look  at  her  native  land. 

Between  the  Indus  and  the  foothills  lies  a  strip  of 
terrain  varying  in  width  from  practically  nothing  at 
Kalabagh  to  nearly  two  hundred  miles  at  Sibi.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  virtually  a  desert ;  where  there  is 
any  flow  of  water  from  the  hills  there  is  heavy  cultivation, 
but  extreme  aridity  is  the  general  note.  This  strip  is 
intensely  hot,  its  rain  is  very  irregular,  and  it  misses  the 
healing  force  of  the  annual  monsoon  of  India  which  does 
not  cross  the  river.  It  is  dry,  extremely  unhealthy,  and 
almost  tropical.  The  temperatures  which  have  been 
recorded  are  fantastic,  an  old  but  official  and  presumably 
responsible  one  during  the  First  Afghan  War  sets  it  down 
that  the  shade  temperature  in  the  verandah  of  a  building 
at  Sukkur  stood  for  five  days  at  over  138  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  with  a  maximum  of  143. 

As  one  approaches  the  hills  from  the  river,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  traveller  is  their  extreme  barrenness. 
Here  are  no  wooded  slopes,  or  thick  swampy  jungle  as  in 
the  Terai,  the  landscape  is  just  an  eternity  of  stones,  small 
rubble,  large  boulders  scattered  about,  and  the  lower  stony 
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ridges  lead  up  to  a  series  of  ranges  of  bare  rock  serrated 
in  every  shape  and  form,  but  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  rainfall  is  irregular  :  there 
are  at  odd  and  unreliable  intervals  spring  rains,  summer 
downfalls,  autumn  rains  occasionally,  and  usually  some 
milder  falls  in  winter.  In  the  parched  land  of  the  border, 
however,  their  effect  is  passing,  they  swell  the  dry  rivers 
into  torrents  for  a  short  time,  sweeping  away  everything 
before  them,  subsiding  as  speedily  as  they  came,  and  leaving 
nothing  but  strewn  boulders  and  broken  roads  to  mark 
their  passage.  Perennial  water  exists  only  in  fortunate 
places,  sometimes  from  springs,  more  often  from  the  snow- 
water of  the  higher  peaks.  Where  it  does  exist  it  is  most 
carefully  parcelled  out  as  a  family  possession,  by  so  many 
shares  of  a  stream  for  so  many  hours  a  day  or  days  a  week  ; 
and  it  has  been  said  in  the  south,  where  the  scarcity  is  most 
marked,  that  there  is  no  form  of  wealth  from  Sukkur  to 
Kandahar  but  the  possession  of  water  rights. 

In  consequence  the  lower  reaches  are  practically  devoid 
of  vegetation  save  in  the  neighbourhood  of  perennial  water. 
Camelthorn,  sparse  scrub  bushes,  the  dwarf  palm,  and  a 
few  stunted  trees  are  its  only  form,  and  in  Baluchistan 
one  may  ride  a  day's  journey  and  not  see  a  dozen  trees. 
Generally  speaking,  the  vegetation  increases  in  quantity 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  at  altitudes  of  over  5,000 
feet  there  are  favoured  uplands  where  one  may  see  juniper 
forests,  many  other  trees,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grass  and  crops  ;  such  as  at  Ziarat  and  Parachunar  at 
8,000  feet,  or  on  the  Toba  plateau  near  Chaman  at  7,000 
feet.  Even  amongst  the  heights,  however,  there  are  to  be 
found  wide  expanses  of  absolute  desert,  such  as  the  bare 
stony  "  Dasht-i-bedaulat  "  (Poverty-stricken  plain)  which 
is  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  well  over  5,000  feet  before 
reaching  Quetta. 

The  frontier  is  a  region  of  extremes,  intense  heat, 
intense  cold,  barren  hard  rock  up  to  a  horizon  maybe  a 
hundred  miles  away,  yet  with  little  settlements  where 
some  perennial  water  produces  a  Persian  rose  in  a  wilder- 
ness ;  great  heights,  sheer  scarps  and  cliffs,  or  long  stretches 
of  rocky  desert  where  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  struggle  for 
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a  precarious  existence.  The  key  of  life  in  it  all  is  water, 
rare  indeed,  but  softening  all  the  iierceness  wherever  it 
is  found.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  such  places,  at  what- 
ever altitude,  is  marvellous  ;  the  rarest  fruits  and  flowers 
will  grow  there  almost  without  attention.  Where  water 
is  unobtainable  the  land  is  an  irreclaimable  desert,  best 
summed  up  in  the  old  Baluch  legend  : — that  when  God  had 
finished  making  the  world  as  beautiful  as  he  could  he 
threw  all  the  rubbish  that  was  left  over  down  into 
Baluchistan. 

After  the  country,  the  people  may  be  considered,  but 
only  at  such  length  as  the  scope  of  the  book  permits. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  entire  population  may  be  classed  as 
Pathans,  a  hardy  fanatical  Mahomedan  race  whose  origin 
is  usually  traced  to  Upper  Zhob.  They  have  also  been  set 
down  at  times  by  authorities  of  a  certain  weight  as  being 
the  lost  Tribes  of  Israel  ;  that  is  rather  legend  than  fact, 
but  their  personal  resemblance  and  a  mvdtitude  of  their 
tribal  customs  as  well  as  of  their  names  would  seem  to 
trace  a  strong  connection.  Throughout  the  ages  there 
have  been  interminglings  of  breed  :  it  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Swat  still  show  traces  of  the  features 
of  Alexander's  Greeks  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  Only 
in  the  south  are  there  men  who  are  definitely  not  Pathans. 
These  are  the  Baluchis,  who  are  also  Mahomedans  but  are 
nearer  akin  to  the  Persians  with  often  a  strain  of  the  negro 
blood  of  slave-women  imported  from  Northern  Africa ; 
and  also  the  Brahuis  who  come  of  an  obscure  Dravidian 
stock. 

The  divisions  of  all  the  frontiersmen  are  tribal,  within 
each  tribe  there  are  subdivisions  or  "  sections  "  which, 
based  upon  olden  families,  are  best  regarded  as  clans. 
When  war  is  afoot  it  is  usually  waged  on  a  tribal  basis, 
though  individual  clans  or  groups  of  clans  will  often  rise 
without  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Their  Government,  such  as 
exists,  is  a  medley  of  dictatorship,  oligarchy,  and  republic- 
anism. In  certain  frontier  tribes,  such  as  the  Harris  who 
are  Baluchis,  the  headship  is  recognized  and  theoretically 
hereditary.  In  others  leadership  is  vested  in  a  small  number 
of  the  chief  personalities  of  the  time  being,  in  the  majority 
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of  cases  the  tribe  is  swayed  by  a  Jirgah,  i.e.,  a  collection  of 
elders  and  notable  personalities  convened  for  each  emer- 
gency. Throughout  the  whole  there  runs  a  great  degree 
of  individual  independence,  a  man  may  hold  and  practice 
exactly  the  opinions  he  has  the  strength  to  back  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  his  friends.  Thus,  militarily,  a  tribe 
may  rise  as  a  whole  and  the  fever  spread  quickly  to  many 
or  all  of  its  neighbours  as  happened  at  times  in  1897,  or 
of  the  two  adjoining  tribes  one  may  be  at  war  and  the 
other  a  loyal  ally  to  India  as  was  the  case  with  the  Khetrans 
and  Lunis  in  1918,  or  a  tribe  may  submit  as  a  whole  whilst 
large  bands  of  irreconcilables  remain  afield. 

Passing  from  systems  to  characteristics,  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  tribesmen  is  the  depth  of 
their  religious  feeling.  Their  religion  is  not  based  so  much 
upon  conviction  as  upon  tradition,  illiteracy,  and  super- 
stition. It  is,  generally  speaking,  confined  to  the  observance 
of  a  ritual  of  which  they  understand  little  of  the  reasons  ; 
in  fact,  their  customary  law  is  often  at  considerable  variance 
with  true  Islamic  law.  Their  general  ignorance  of  the 
detail  and  inward  meaning  of  the  Koran,  combined  with 
a  very  deep  reverence  for  it,  affords  to  their  Mullahs  a 
great  measure  of  unquestioned  control  over  them.  These 
"  mullahs  ",  i.e.,  priests  of  the  non-episcopal  religion  of 
Mahomed,  exercise  as  religious  leaders  a  degree  of  influence 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  worldly  matters  which  is  practi- 
cally unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  West.  When 
their  word  is  given  after  due  consideration  and  with  due 
impressiveness  and  solemnity  it  is  virtually  law,  and  the 
fear  of  any  action  in  contrariety  to  it  will  often  drive  a 
tribesman  to  the  most  desperate  deeds.  There  is  little 
actual  "  reverence  for  the  cloth  " ;  but  the  individual 
who  acquires  a  reputation  for  peculiar  saintliness  or  the 
performance  of  miracles  wields  enormous  power.  The 
tribesmen  are  thus  all  intensely  bound  up  in  the  faith  of 
Mahomedanism,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  provocation 
they  will  become  fanatical  to  an  extent  which  braves  and 
dares  death  frenziedly  as  long  as  an  "  infidel  "  dies  too. 
This  fanaticism  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  all 
dealings  on  the  frontier.     If  there  be  any  rehgious  cause 
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at  stake,  or  if  the  mullahs  or  any  other  agents  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  tribesmen  that  such  is  the 
case,  the  latter's  moral,  courage  and  doggedness  are  trebled 
at  once.  This  same  motive  has  also  produced  far  more 
isolated  outrages  against  Europeans  and  non-Mahomedans 
of  other  kinds,  than  any  other  motive  or  intention. 

Another  most  marked  attribute  of  the  tribesmen  is 
their  inherent  independence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  territory  had,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  British, 
been  a  kind  of  "  No  Man's  Land  "  for  very  many  genera- 
tions. The  Moghul  Emperors  of  Delhi  collected  some 
tribute,  practically  a  small  tax  on  the  local  profits  of  their 
tribesmen-agents  as  border  robbers.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Moghul  Empire  the  frontier  tribes  were  even  less 
disturbed  than  before,  the  Sikhs  collected  tribute  at  varying 
intervals  from  certain  of  the  districts  nearest  to  India  as 
and  when  they  could  spare  the  armed  force  to  do  it.  On 
the  Afghan  side  of  what  is  now  the  border  line  control  was 
little  more  effective  than  on  the  Indian  side,  though  a 
great  deal  of  territory  now  British  was  then  considered  by 
Kabul  as  Afghan.  After  the  demarcation  of  the  Durand 
Line  the  Amir  proceeded  to  reduce  the  tribes  on  his  own 
side  of  it  to  such  effective  order  as  he  could  :  circumstances, 
chiefly  financial,  have  so  far  precluded  Britain  from  follow- 
ing suit  throughout  considerable  tracts.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  what  has  been  done  in  that  direction,  the  traditions 
of  the  tribes  are  eternal,  they  are  fostered  most  strongly 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  life,  and  a  hardy  inde- 
pendence is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  true  frontiersman. 

Some  have  proved  themselves  most  appreciative  of 
British  rule,  and  if  most  have  broken  out  at  times,  few 
indeed  have  shown  themselves  altogether  irreconcilable. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  their  allegiance  has  been 
based  upon  two  factors  alone,  firstly  the  extent  to  which 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  existence  has  suited  their  own 
purpose  for  the  time  being,  and  secondly  the  strength  of 
the  army  of  India.  On  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India 
it  is  a  perpetual  truth,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  but 
inadequately  informed  views  which  are  still  held  in  certain 
quarters,  that  no  law  runs  but  the  law  of  force.     Whether 
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it  be  actually  used,  or  merely  held  in  reserve  in  the  sight 
of  all,  may  often  be  immaterial ;  but  if  it  is,  or  is  believed 
to  be,  wanting,  then  advantage  is  speedily  taken.  The 
tribesman  has  no  criterion  but  force ;  his  life,  his  up- 
bringing, his  surroundings  and  his  hereditary  instincts 
have  ingrained  it  in  him.  Straight  dealing  he  is  capable  of 
appreciating,  often  he  prefers  it  to  the  habitual  trickery 
of  his  own  folk  ;  but  he  appreciates  it  only  as  often  as  he 
knows  or  thinks  he  knows  that  the  dealer  has  the  force 
with  which  to  back  his  words. 

Ruse  and  treachery  are  innate  in  him,  but  he  will  be 
a  firm  and  faithful  friend  just  so  long  as  he  beheves  his 
interest  to  lie  that  way.  When  it  does  not,  he  wiU  either 
kill  or  avoid,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  to  his 
calculations  as  to  what  is  best  for  him.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  romance  of  the  frontier,  of  heroics  between 
British  and  Pathans,  of  hfelong  friendships  made  and 
maintained  in  the  stress  of  hfe  and  death.  Such  has  often 
been  the  case  with  Pathans  serving  in  the  British  forces. 
But  with  those  within  their  own  countries  and  not  in 
British  service,  most  of  it  is  a  false  glamour.  The  rule  of 
the  border  depends  upon  a  firm  system  backed  by  the  force, 
or  the  knowledge  of  force  in  reserve,  which  are  necessary 
to  see  things  through.  For  the  mere  ordinary  mortal  the 
frontier  is  a  strict  business  proposition,  where  straight 
dealing  is  utterly  futile  without  the  force  at  hand.  The 
hands  may  be  called  at  any  moment,  and  he  who  cannot 
show  the  stronger  cards  will  surely  pay,  either  with  his  own 
life,  or,  what  is  worse,  with  the  lives  of  other  men.  The 
fierce  frontier  country  is  well  exemphfied  in  the  fierce  races 
it  has  bred,  to  each  one  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
the  wherewithal  to  five  is  continuous  throughout  life,  and 
death  is  reckoned  as  cheap  as  dirt  so  long  as  the  slayer 
lives. 

For  the  rest  they  are  a  fine  people.  They  are  proud 
to  a  degree,  self-reliant  as  only  their  Hfe  can  make  them, 
hardy  beyond  measure,  and  absolutely  tireless.  Their 
physical  fitness  would  be  incomprehensible  if  one  did  not 
consider  the  cHmate  and  country  they  live  in,  which  allows 
no  weakhng  to  survive.     They  have  been  known  to  cover 
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in  twenty-four  hours  sixty  miles  afoot  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  on  horseback,  and  that  on  a  mere  handful  of  food 
such  as  would  not  make  a  single  dish  for  a  European.  With 
them  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  old  age  as  we 
understand  it,  no  period  of  increasing  senility,  but  only 
death  as  soon  as  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  full  hard- 
ships of  their  life.  In  Baluchistan  one  may  see  a  man  of 
eighty  or  even  ninety  at  a  Jirgah,  he  looks  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  is  assisted  to  his  feet ;  but  once  in  the  saddle 
he  will  ride  forty  miles  to  his  home  as  the  European  will 
ride  ten  before  breakfast.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  frontier 
tribes  are  unquestionably  among  the  hardiest  men  on  earth, 
and  so  much  the  more  redoubtable  foes  when  war  is  afoot. 

To  pass  from  men  to  arms.  Their  armament  is 
improving,  it  has  improved  out  of  all  proportion  to  time, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  In,  say,  1890,  it  was  of  a 
standard  much  below  our  own,  now  many  of  their  rifles  are 
as  good  as  those  of  the  army  of  India,  and  for  one  fire-arm 
they  then  possessed  they  have  ten  now.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  their  numbers  include  very  many  who  are  not  only 
friendly  but  have  been  and  are  being  most  active  in  practical 
friendship,  the  following  table  of  arms  in  their  possession 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  potential  strength  for  better 
or  for  worse.  It  is  only  approximate,  and  it  is  taken  by 
big  groups  of  tribes,  but  it  is  worth  noting. 

Approximate  Numbers  of  :  — 

District.          {A).  Breech-loading  {B).  Muzzle-loading 

rifles  or  carbines.  rifles. 

North  of  the  Khyber    . .      82,722  52,294 
From  the  Khyber  to  the 
northern  boundary  of 

Waziristan     . .         . .      31,364  3.787 

Waziristan         . .         . .       26,412  648 


Grand  Totals     . .     140,498  56,729 

Baluchistan,  where  the  tribal  armament  is  notably  inferior 
to  that  of  the  men  further  north,  is  omitted  from  the  table. 
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Having  seen  the  numbers  which  the  tribes  could  put 
into  the  field  as  a  total  if  united,  it  remains  to  say  a 
word  about  their  military  efficiency.  In  older  years  their 
strength  lay  almost  entirely  in  their  natural  aptitude  for 
guerilla  warfare.  Without  organization  save  a  vague 
leading  and  much  clever  inspiration  from  their  headmen 
they  would  conduct  a  campaign  of  harassment  for  months, 
raiding,  sniping,  descending  in  overwhelming  force  upon 
points  of  whose  weakness  the  opposing  military  com- 
manders themselves  were  maybe  scarcely  aware.  To-day, 
however,  whilst  they  have  lost  none  of  that  inherent 
aptitude,  their  actual  mihtary  training  is  steadily  better- 
ing. Much  has  already  been  effected  by  those  tribesmen 
who  deserted  from  the  British  frontier  militias  in  1919, 
their  number  included  Indian  officers  and  Non-commissioned 
officers  who  had  received  for  years  the  best  military 
training  that  could  be  given  to  them,  and  some  were  versed 
in  the  art  of  instruction  too.  The  tribesmen  have  also 
drawn  knowledge  from  other  sources,  from  passing  members 
of  the  quickly  modernizing  Afghan  Army,  from  men  of 
their  own  clans  who  had  previously  served  in  India, 
from  Turkish  sources  as  well.  Although  their  technical 
efficiency  when  judged  from  a  Western  standpoint  is  still 
far  from  perfect,  it  is  steadily  bettering  amongst  those 
who  resort  most  frequently  to  warfare. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  border  country 
and  of  its  peoples.  It  is  a  country  of  fierce  extremes,  of 
fierce  people,  and  of  fierce  trial.  The  country  itself  is 
such  as  to  permit  only  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  its  people 
are  capable  of  being  redoubtable  enemies  indeed  vis-d-vis 
their  potential  foes.  The  task  of  the  army  of  India  is  a 
heavy  and  hard  one,  and  it  is  not  growing  fighter  as  the 
years  pass  on. 


CHAPTER    V. 
Frontier  Policy. 


In  treating  of  frontier  policy  in  any  nation  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  pohcy  falls  under  two  heads,  the 
first  and  greater  of  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  lesser, 
namely,  the  Government  poHcy  and  the  military  policy. 
The  policy  of  Government  is  that  which  guides  the  direction 
of  national  and  international  relations,  military  policy 
is  only  the  detailed  line  of  conduct  followed  by  the  military 
authorities  in  executing  the  declared  policy  of  Government. 

Within  the  present  work  it  is  intended  to  treat  of  the 
Government  policy  alone,  since  Indian  military  policy 
on  the  North-West  Frontier  is  practically  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  actual  dispositions  and  operations,  bearing  no 
resemblance  or  relation  to,  for  instance,  the  pre-war 
mihtary  policy  of  Germany,  which  practically  set  the  pace 
for  the  entire  Government.  In  India,  as  in  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  army  is  responsible  for  providing 
expert  advice  upon  the  problems  of  defence,  thereafter 
its  function  is  simply  that  of  executing  the  instructions 
of  the  Government. 

In  respect  of  the  North- West  Frontier,  Government 
policy  itself  may  be  said  to  fall  under  two  heads:  the  policy 
which  guides  our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  and  that 
which  is  pursued  towards  the  frontier  tribes  which  lie 
east  of  the  Durand  Line.  Although  these  are  of  necessity 
interlinked  in  practice,  yet  they  deal  with  somewhat 
different  factors,  and  it  is  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, to  consider  them  separately. 

Taking  first  Afghanistan,  our  root  policy  in  respect 
of  that  country  has,  as  already  indicated  in  Chapter  III; 
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remained  unchanging  for  over  a  hundred  years.  It  has 
constantly  been  the  British  aim  to  secure  a  "  buffer  "  State 
between  India  and  the  Powers  to  the  west  of  her,  now 
reduced  to  Russia  alone.  The  ideal  always  envisaged 
has  been  a  strong  and  closely  allied  Afghanistan,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  first  onset  from  the  west  until  such 
time  as  the  full  weight  of  British  pressure  could  come  into 
play  there  or  elsewhere,  and  backed  up  by  such  firm  and 
open  support  by  Britain  as  should  effectually  dissuade 
any  nation  from  attacking  her. 

The  execution  of  the  policy  has  varied  from  time  to 
time  :  in  1839  ^^^  i8y8  the  only  course  appeared  to  be 
that  of  compulsion  by  military  force,  at  all  other  times 
we  have  placed  our  faith  in  negotiations  and  subsidies 
coupled  with  diplomatic  pressure  in  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe.  To-day  the  problem  is  considerably  complicated. 
Russia  no  longer  possesses  any  agency  with  which 
international  relations  can  be  conducted  securely,  she  is 
wanting  in  any  standard  of  diplomatic  honesty  which 
could  make  treaties  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on.  At  the  same  moment  she  still  hankers  after  agree- 
ments with  Afghanistan  which,  if  realized,  would  place 
that  country  under  her  control  to  an  extent  which  would 
render  free  British  relations  with  Afghanistan  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  policy  remains  the  same, 
and  all  that  diplomacy  can  effect  is  being  directed  to  leading 
Afghanistan  on  to  greater  friendship  with  Britain,  so  that 
she  may  once  more  become  a  strong  and  independent 
kingdom  on  our  borders  with  nothing  to  fear  from  either 
east  or  west. 

There  is  more  to  say  of  policy  towards  the  frontier 
tribes.  Devoid  of  any  unity  which  would  permit  of  rela- 
tions with  a  responsible  head,  they  present  a  collection  of 
communities  varying  widely  in  strength,  in  tendencies,  and 
in  their  attitude  towards  Britain.  Their  characteristics 
have  been  briefly  outlined  in  Chapter  IV.  Speaking  broadly, 
they  constitute  a  long  area  of  independent  and  warlike 
inhabitants  lying  between  the  border  of  British  India 
proper  and  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  influence  assigned 
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to  Britain  by  the  Durand  Agreement.  Certain  of  them 
take  easily  to  British  administration  and  quickly  appreciate 
its  benefits  to  the  extent  of  remaining  loyal  even  during 
periods  of  strain  ;  others,  however,  possess  an  almost 
irreconcilable  hatred  and  mistrust  of  any  penetration,  and 
acknowledge  no  law  or  order  beyond  their  own  customs 
within  or  without  their  territory,  save  that  which  is 
enforced  by  the  operations  or  the  presence  of  superior  force. 

In  respect  of  the  tribes,  therefore,  there  have  always 
been  two  schools  of  policy,  known  as  the  "  backward  " 
and  the  "  forward ".  Briefly  defined,  these  imply,  or 
rather  implied  at  the  time  of  their  origin,  the  policy  of 
non-interference  with  the  tribes,  and  the  policy  of  actual 
progress  forward,  i.e.,  entering  their  country  to  administer 
them  upon  British  lines  modified  strictly  to  their  own 
standards  and  to  the  needs  of  India's  security.  Since, 
however,  the  Durand  Line  was  demarcated  in  1894,  and 
a  definite  and  limited  sphere  assigned  to  the  area  of 
permissible  British  control,  the  terms  have  come  to 
possess  a  slightly  different  meaning.  The  "  forward " 
policy  of  to-day  stands  for  the  reahzation  of  our  responsi- 
bilities towards  the  tribesmen  up  to  that  line  ;  and  the 
"  backward "  pohcy  for  the  cessation  of  any  further 
expansion  of  our  influence  within  our  already  assigned 
area,  or  even  sometimes  for  our  retirement  from  tribal 
territory  altogether,  back  to  the  line  of  the  Indus, 

In  discussing  the  two,  it  is  impossible,  however  one 
may  try,  to  avoid  the  realms  of  controversy.  The  schools 
of  thought  are  as  sharply  divided  as  any  opposing  political 
parties  of  England  or  elsewhere.  An  attempt  will  there- 
fore be  made  to  marshal  the  arguments  upon  either  side 
before  advancing  any  conclusion. 

The  division  of  ideas  was,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
frontier,  born  of  the  First  Afghan  War,  a  few  years  before 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  at  close  quarters.  In  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman  we  read  that  "  The  disasters  of  the  First  Afghan 
War,  and  the  tragical  episodes  of  Khelat,  were  fresh  in 
men's  recollections,  and  created  a  strong   feeling   against 
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political  interference  with  tribes  beyond  our  border." 
That  is,  perhaps,  the  first  argument  for  the  backward  policy, 
the  avoidance  of  any  establishment  of  our  rule  in  difficult 
mountainous  country  populated  by  fierce  warlike  races 
who  will  at  times  strive  their  utmost  to  provide  us  with 
"  regrettable  incidents  ". 

Next  we  may  consider  the  ever-important  question 
of  finance.  Occupation  of  such  territory  must  generally 
be  an  expensive  affair,  in  relation  to  any  speedy  com- 
mercial return.  Ultimately,  however,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  seen  later,  there  will  be  a  most  appreciable  return. 
Amongst  people  such  as  the  frontier  tribes  there  can 
never,  within  foreseeable  times,  be  administration  without 
a  solid  military  backing.  That  backing  involves  far  more 
than  the  mere  presence  of  troops,  it  entails  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  permanent  defences,  cantonments,  roads, 
railways,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  upon  occasion  of 
additional  garrisons.  The  country  is  often  impoverished, 
the  revenue  small  ;  and  although  much  of  it  is  capable  of 
great  development  and  some  very  rich  in  minerals 
especially,  it  will  never  begin  to  be  reproductive  until  the 
tribesmen  have  turned  to  peaceable  citizens  like  those  of 
the  plains  of  India,  possibly  a  remote  contingency  when 
applied  to  the  frontier  as  a  whole.  Upon  purely 
commercial  grounds,  therefore,  occupation  of  most  of  the 
district  assigned  under  the  Durand  Agreement  can  but 
be  an  uninviting  investment  for  the  time  being. 

Lastly,  there  existed  at  one  time  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  and  there  still  exist  some,  who  appear  convinced 
that  the  obvious  defensive  line  of  India  is  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Indus.  It  has  been  advocated  that  the  river 
affords  a  strong  geographical  barrier,  dividing  the  nature 
of  the  people  as  sharply  as  it  divides  the  nature  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  Incia  should  end  at  the  Indus. 

These  arguments  may  be  answered  successively,  and 
there  will  be  additional  ones  against  the  "  backward  " 
theory  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  reasonable  opposition. 
Taking  in  the  first  place  the  old-time  fear  of  "  regrettable 
incidents  ",  we  find  a  factor  which,  born  in  a  time  when  very 
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little  was  known  of  the  North- West  Frontier  or  its  people, 
has  much  diminished.  The  degree  to  which  we  are  already 
estabhshed  on  the  frontier  (as  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preface,  the  scope  of  this  book  is  with  the  task  of  the 
present,  and  not  with  the  "  might-have-beens  ")  renders 
conditions  different.  We  now  know  far  more  of  the  borderland 
and  its  people,  communications  have  improved  vastly  as 
has  the  service  of  intelligence,  with  modern  means.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  disinclination  to  further  commit- 
ments which  had  its  origin  in  the  experiences  of  1839-42 
and  in  the  reverses  and  sufferings  of  armies  never  equipped 
or  trained  for  arduous  work  in  an  exacting  country  of  which 
they  knew  practically  nothing.  To-day,  however,  opposition 
upon  that  score  can  no  longer  have  the  same  value.  The 
modern  frontier  army  is  fitted  to  its  task,  and  the  dreaded 
unknown  regions  of  eighty  years  ago  are  the  beaten 
highways  of  to-day.  Mishaps  can  never  be  ruled  out  as 
impossibilities  ;  but  they  have  diminished  with  the  years, 
and  should  go  on  doing  so. 

Secondly,  in  finance,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  foremost 
argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  backward  policy  ;  and 
one  which  non-military  authorities,  being  within  their  own 
province,  are  apt  to  make  the  firmest  stand  upon.  As  a 
purely  commercial  project  and  from  a  purely  local  stance, 
the  proposition  of  the  occupation  of  a  now  largely  infertile 
frontier  must  be  for  a  time  a  losing  one,  in  the  sense  that 
present  revenue  is  locally  quite  incommensurate  with 
expenditure.  In  this  expenditure  must  be  included 
cantonments,  modern  roads,  railways,  of  which  almost  all 
involve  considerable  engineering  schemes  in  lands  where 
material  has  largely  to  be  imported  under  difficulties  and 
all  construction  is  costly.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  garrisons,  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  a  host  of  lesser  items  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  rule  and  defence.  Revenue  is 
now  naturally  small,  although  irrigation  works,  the 
development  of  the  considerable  natural  and  mineral 
resources  and,  above  all,  the  consolidation  of  peace  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  trade  and  prosperity,  must 
continue  to  increase  it  as  time  goes  on.     On  the  whole, 
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therefore,  whilst  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  our 
frontier  within  the  hills  is  likely  to  pay  its  own  way  quickly 
in  respect  of  all  expenditure  incurred,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  its  development  will  eventually  produce 
a  revenue  more  than  commensurate  with  the  initial 
expenditure. 

The  local  point  of  view  should,  however,  be  allowed 
no  more  than  its  due  bearing  on  the  real  proposition.  What 
is  at  stake  is  not  the  occupation  of  a  strip  of  unremunerative 
territory,  but  the  successful  defence  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  India  behind  it.  For  strategical  reasons  which  will  be 
set  forth  in  dealing  with  the  third  argument,  India  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  beyond  her  own  control  to 
place  her  defensive  frontier  in  barren  and  difficult  lands  ; 
and  her  expenditure  can  not,  save  in  the  most  short-sighted 
way,  be  considered  solely  in  relation  to  those  lands.  It 
must  be  weighed  up  against  the  security  of  all  her  national 
wealth,  a  security  which  could  exist  no  longer  if  the  present 
frontier  were  withdrawn  from  as  unreproductive.  In 
these  circumstances,  financial  consideration  of  the  present 
frontier  assumes  a  very  different  aspect ;  and  within  the 
limits  of  economy  compatible  with  adequate  safety,  the 
bill  for  frontier  defence  is  one  which  India  cannot  avoid. 
It  is  a  simple  question  between  finance  and  essential 
strategy,  and  so  long  as  India  is  to  enjoy  the  security  she 
now  does,  and  which  is  vital  to  her  own  progress  and 
prosperity,  the  narrow  objection  of  local  finance  upon  the 
frontier  itself  should  enjoy  no  more  than  its  just  proportion 
in  the  arguments  of  her  people  or  her  rulers. 

Now  to  consider  the  greater  aspect  of  the  question. 
Were  we  to  extend  our  full  influence  and  control  up  to  the 
Durand  Line,  at  a  certain  temporary  expenditure,  what 
would  be  the  ultimate  financial  effect  ?  An  enormous 
saving,  without  doubt.  Under  what  heads  ?  First  of  all, 
our  position  behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of,  the  troublous 
elements  which  now  confront  us  would  secure  their  speedy 
and  permanent  reduction  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  and  although 
there  would  still,  no  doubt,  be  minor  affairs  at  times, 
considerable  frontier  expeditions  would  be  unknown.    What 
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those  have  cost  in  the  past  and  are  costing  periodi- 
cally is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  :  the  removal 
of  this  drain  would  lighten  the  burden  upon  the  revenues 
of  India  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  initial  expenditure 
involved.  Next,  the  ensuing  state  of  peace  would  permit 
of  appreciable  and  positive  reductions  in  the  frontier 
garrisons.  As  things  are,  large  numbers  of  troops  have 
to  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  lines  of  communication 
through  what  is  nominally  our  own  territory.  Doubtless 
even  after  the  occupation  and  development  of  the  remain- 
ing tribal  territories  some  standing  garrisons  would  be 
necessary  for  a  time,  but  they  would  be  small  indeed  by 
comparison  with  the  present  protective  troops.  Lastly, 
one  may  touch  upon  the  question  of  health  and  of  wastage 
of  troops.  The  country  close  to  the  Durand  Line  affords 
many  places  suitable  for  cantonments  at  much  greater 
altitudes  than  the  Indus  Valley,  amid  far  better  and 
healthier  surroundings.  The  stationing  of  the  frontier 
garrison  in  these  places  could  but  effect  a  very  great 
increase  in  efficiency  and  a  great  economy  in  the  reduction 
of  sickness.  On  ultimate  financial  grounds,  therefore,  it 
seems  that  a  permanent  advance  of  British  control  up  to 
the  Durand  Line  would  indeed  effect  great  saving,  in  money 
and  in  men  ;  and  that  when  that  advance  has  been  made, 
and  not  before,  the  total  of  the  forces  guarding  the  frontier 
will  be  capable  of  appreciable  reduction.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  added  that  the  frontier  territory  contains 
considerable  resources  in  oil  and  coal,  which  can  only  be 
developed  under  peaceful  conditions,  and  which  when  so 
exploited  must  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  India,  who 
can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the  exploitation  of  any  local  fuel 
resources. 

Lastly,  we  may  deal  with  the  argument  of  the  Indus 
frontier,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  what  are  purely 
military  grounds. 

Taking  the  question  first  on  broad  lines,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  III  that  invasion  of  India  has 
throughout  the  ages  come  by  the  passes.  To-day  the 
situation  is  the  same,  the  desert  offers  no  passage  that 
even  modern  facilities  can  utilize  adequately. 
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If  those  passes  are  not  denied  to  the  enemy  he  will  have 
free  access  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  an  uninterrupted 
deployment  behind  the  river  which  will  permit  him  to 
strike  at  India  when  and  where  he  will.  Security,  in 
denying  him  the  initiative,  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
holding  of  those  passes,  thus  forcing  him  to  fight  on  a 
narrow  front  and  at  a  great  disadvantage  before  he  can 
deploy. 

There  is  also  a  secondary  and  non-military  object. 
For  more  than  seventy  years  now  Britain  has  been 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  trans-Indus  districts, 
not  only  against  an  invader  but  also  against  the  raiding 
hill  tribes.  Those  districts  are  part  of  India,  they  have 
the  same  right  to  protection  as  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Unless  there  are  grave  reasons  for  so  doing,  the  obligations 
of  seventy  years  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  In  the 
present  case  adherence  to  them  fits  in  with  the  only 
possible  strategical  plan,  but  they  should,  nevertheless,  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Reverting  to  the  military  aspects  of  an  Indus  frontier, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  indisputable  that  throughout  the 
course  of  modern  military  history,  in  fact  practically  since 
the  limited  weapons  of  the  Stone  Age,  a  river  frontier  has 
proved  the  most  unsatisfactory  line  of  any  save  the 
theoretical  line  in  a  plain.  In  the  face  of  modern  arma- 
ment and  equipment  a  river  is  practically  useless  as  an 
obstacle ;  we  have  before  us  as  recent  an  example  as  the 
Aisne.  There  is,  however,  a  far  greater  principle  upon  which 
the  Indus  stands  condemned,  and  that  is  the  vital  necessity 
of  fighting  one's  defensive  battle  in  front  of  the  object 
defended,  and  not  upon  it.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
strategy  and  tactics  alike,  and  perhaps  the  best  recent 
instance  is  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  West  in 
1914.  Germany  devoted  the  whole  of  her  energy  to 
carrying  the  war  out  of  her  own  country  at  the  first  sweep. 
She  was  successful,  and  although  in  the  end  she  was 
vanquished  after  more  than  four  years  of  the  most  terrible 
war  in  history,  it  was  France  and  Belgium  who  bore  the 
entirety  of  its  devastation.     Had  she  held  back  to  her  own 
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frontier,  as  those  who  advocate  the  Indus  Hne  would  have 
India  do,  sooner  or  later  she  must  have  been  forced  across 
it  even  if  only  for  a  time,  and  her  own  towns,  villages  and 
fields  would  have  known  the  fate  of  Ypres  and  of  Rheims. 

It  is  for  India  we  are  to  fight  if  needs  be,  in  defence  ; 
and  at  all  costs  India's  soil  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  war. 
For  this  reason  alone,  if  no  other  were  forthcoming,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  across  the  Indus.  By  crossing  it  we 
choose  the  ground  upon  which  India's  defence  shall  be 
fought  out,  we  meet  potential  invaders  far  from  the  soil 
of  India  itself,  and  we  are  enabled  to  deal  with  them  before 
they  can  approach  it. 

Considering  the  frontier  itself,  there  seems  no  choice 
but  the  present  border,  upon  military  grounds.  Were  we 
to  retire  to  the  Indus  line,  raids  across  it  could  but 
recommence.  Short  of  a  continuous,  strong,  and 
fantastically  expensive  line  of  defence  along  the  river  bank, 
even  partial  security  could  not  be  guaranteed.  There 
are  other  considerations  here  too.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  position  as  it  is  to-day,  and  not  as  it  might  have  been. 
When  the  Durand  Line  was  demarcated,  we  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  territory  up  to  its  confines.  Some 
of  that  area,  for  instance  the  Peshawar  Valley,  Bannu, 
or  the  Peshin  plain,  had  already  been  administered  by  us 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  its  prosperity  had  continually 
increased  accordingly.  Were  we  to  retire  now  the  whole 
of  that  area  would  fall  back  at  once  to  the  anarchy  of 
olden  times,  seventy  years  of  material  development  would 
be  undone  in  a  day,  and  the  independent  spirits  of  the  hill 
tribes  would  once  more  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.  We  have  our  obligations  to  the  tribes  we 
have  taken  under  our  protection,  and  they  are  great.  This 
point  of  national  obligation  would  merit  serious  attention, 
even  if  military  reasons  did  not  entirely  preclude  a  with- 
drawal to  the  river. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  fully 
into  the  military  pros  and  cons  of  the  present  frontier. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  once  military 
reasons  have  necessitated  continuance  beyond  the  Indus, 
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the  best  line  of  all  is  that  in  the  hills  beyond  our  share  of 
erstwhile  independent  territory,  that  is,  along  the  Durand 
Line  itself.  If  we  remain  along  the  foothills  as  the  Sikhs 
did  before  us,  we  leave  immediately  in  front  of  us  a  high 
deep  range  of  semi-inaccessible  mountains  within  which  an 
enemy  can  concentrate  unobserved,  from  almost  every 
point  of  which  he  can  strike  unsuspectedly  or  carry  out 
short  sharp  raids  with  every  hope  of  impunity.  If  we 
establish  ourselves  solidly  within  the  hills,  backed  by 
adequate  and  secure  communications  from  India  and  aided 
by  good  lateral  communication,  we  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  enemy  ;  he  can  never  inflict  serious  surprises  upon 
us,  and  we  can  check  his  movements  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
the  maintenance  of  strong  garrisons  within  frontier  territorj' 
is  the  most  weighty  factor  for  peace  in  tribal  territory  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  devise,  it  is  the  single  one  the  tribesmen 
one  and  all  understand  and  accept  without  demur. 

Considering  again  the  defence  of  India  from  a  western 
invader,  the  Indus  line  or  the  foothills  line  are  equally 
unthinkable.  That  campaign,  if  it  has  ever  to  be  fought, 
must  be  fought  as  far  from  India  as  possible.  Were  we  to 
evacuate  frontier  territory  and  prepare  behind  it,  we  not 
only  add  the  entirety  of  the  frontier  tribes  to  our  potential 
or  rather  assured  enemies,  but  we  leave  before  us  to  be 
traversed  by  our  counter-attacks  hundreds  of  miles  of 
lines  of  communications  in  hostile  country,  of  a  nature 
which  affords  every  opportunity  to  raiding,  harrying,  and 
minor  disasters  by  the  score.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the 
whole  world,  to  imagine  more  dangerous  and  insecure  lines 
of  communication  than  those  running  for  long  lengths 
through  hostile  territory  amid  the  mountains  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier.  Only  a  position  as  far  forward  in  the 
mountains  as  possible  can  reduce  that  danger  adequately. 
When  that  war  commences,  we  must  be  in  behind  the 
tribes,  menacing  them  in  front,  flanks  and  rear,  and 
cutting  off  their  sources  of  supplies,  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  security.  If  an  illustration  is 
needed,  we  need  only  mention  that  the  friendliness  of  the 
Baluch  tribes  around  and  south  of  Quetta,  secured  by  the 
peaceful  penetration  of  Sandeman  in  the  seventies,  saved 
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us  in  the  Second  Afghan  War  from  casualties  otherwise 
inevitable  which  could  only  be  measured  in  thousands, 
and  from  material  losses  and  difficulties  which  must  remain 
immeasurable. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  times  of  normal  peace. 
Where  our  administered  frontier  is  contiguous  with  the 
Durand  Line,  raids  are  rare,  peace  and  development 
prevail.  Where  it  is  not,  we  have  raids  of  occurrence  so 
common  as  scarcely  to  call  for  remark,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion reach  the  tribesmen  in  ever-increasing  quantities  from 
the  west,  and  each  year  that  passes  sees  the  tribes  better 
armed,  better  equipped,  and  more  determined  to  depend 
upon  warfare  and  plunder  for  their  existence.  Lastly, 
we  may  take  in  detail  a  factor  which  is  not  usually 
prominent,  but  which  bears  direct  weight  upon  both  the 
army  and  the  nation,  namely,  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  troops.  The  line  of  the  old  cantonments — Jacobabad, 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Kohat,  Bannu, 
Peshawar — lay  exactly  along  one  of  the  hottest  and  most 
unhealthy  strips  of  land  which  could  be  found.  Every 
evil  which  excessive  heat  could  produce  was  present,  fever, 
dysentery  and  kindred  ills  were  rampant,  due  to  the 
climate  and  the  situation  alone.  Yet  of  these  all  but  the 
first  two  continue  to  be  held  in  strength,  though  under  far 
better  conditions  of  care  and  sanitation  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Within  the  hills  and  close  to  the  Durand  Line  lie 
upland  valleys  of  varying  size  and  climate,  all  vastly 
healthier  and  more  equable  in  climate  than  the  plains. 
Practically  every  Indus  station  has  its  counterpart : 
Jacobabad  has  given  way  to  Quetta,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  has 
Fort  Munro  were  it  needed,  for  Dera  Ismail  Khan  there 
is  Ladha  (now  temporarily  occupied),  for  Kohat  there  is 
Parachunar,  for  Bannu  there  is  Dardoni,  for  Peshawar  we 
have  Landi  Kotal  and  Landi  Khana  (already  partly  taken 
up),  and  splendid  sites  in  the  Afridi  country  untouched. 
Setting  apart  other  considerations,  the  permanent 
occupation  and  development  of  the  upland  cantonments 
would  produce  returns  in  the  improved  health  and  comfort 
of  the  troops,  and  thus  a  reduction  in  inelfectives  and  in 
expenditure  upon  them  which  is  great  enough  to  enter 
into  all  calculations. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt  that  from  every 
point  of  view  excepting  that  of  initial  expenditure  and  the 
possible  minor  operations  involved,  the  consolidation  as 
opportunity  offers  of  our  administration  and  occupation 
up  to  the  Durand  Line  is  the  single  course  open  to  us  for 
efficiency,  security  and  ultimate  economy. 

Prior  to  1897  the  forward  and  backward  policies  each 
had  their  turn  ;  then,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  widespread 
operations  of  1897-98  until  1919,  the  policy  may  be  summed 
up  as  "  Stationary  where  circumstances  permit,  forward 
only  when  necessity  compels  ".  That  that  policy  has 
failed  to  produce  peace,  with  its  desirable  consequence  of 
increasing  prosperity,  is  unfortunately  undeniable.  What 
is  now  commonly  miscalled  the  forward  policy  consists 
simply  in  the  realization  of  our  responsibility  over  the 
territory  which  was  assigned  to  us  by  the  Durand  Line  in 
1894  ;  for  nearly  thirty  years  there  has  been  no  question 
of  advancing  our  frontier  further.  So  long  as  large  areas 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  periodic  unrest,  liable 
to  ingress  from  Afghanistan  on  one  side  and  to  recurring 
punitive  expeditions  from  India  on  the  other,  and  free  to 
conduct  small  wars  with  their  neighbours,  they  can  never 
be  anything  but  what  they  were  in  the  past — poverty- 
stricken,  restless  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  British 
border.  The  system  of  holding  the  country  generally  and 
the  great  passes  in  particular  by  locally  raised  militias 
failed  signally  in  1919  under  the  test  of  actual  war  :  it  failed 
because  our  hold  upon  the  country  was  too  indefinite,  too 
weak  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  loyalty  which  peaceful 
but  armed  firmness  brings  invariably  all  along  the  border. 

The  only  solution,  then,  would  appear  to  lie  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  a  real  rule  up  to  the  Durand  Line, 
by  peaceful  penetration  wherever  possible,  and  only  by 
force  as  a  last  resort.  Provided  the  advance  is  established 
by  the  location  of  permanent  garrisons  (totalling  no  more, 
and  probably  less,  than  the  present  frontier  garrisons),  by 
the  construction  of  good  communications,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  employment  of  local  labour  and  the  develop- 
ment of  local  supplies,  it  can  have  but  one  ultimate  effect 
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upon  the  people  of  the  country,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
chief  cause  of  all  their  lawlessness  and  crime  : — poverty. 

Needless  to  say  that  each  part  of  the  hitherto 
unoccupied  territory  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and 
progress  made  only  gradually.  There  is  no  need  within 
so  brief  a  work  to  discuss  which  areas  should  be  touched 
first ;  political,  military  and  financial  considerations  must 
all  be  allowed  their  due  weight  in  each  case.  Nevertheless, 
the  policy  may  remain  constant,  its  eventual  results  are 
assured.  Wherever  it  has  been  firmly  pursued  in  the  past 
it  has  brought  instant  success  in  its  train,  poverty  has 
given  way  to  prosperity  and  lawless  insecurity  to  contented 
and  determined  peace,  only  in  measure  as  the  strength  of 
our  resolve  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  every 
inhabitant. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
The  Frontier  Army. 


The  birth  of  the  frontier  army  of  to-day  may  be  traced 
to  the  end  of  the  Second  Sikh  War,  in  1849.  It  was  the 
Battle  of  Gujarat  which  extended  British  territory  up  to 
the  Indus,  and  across  it  into  the  fringes  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  which  the  Sikhs  had  hitherto  held.  The  First 
Afghan  War  of  1839-42  had  brought  us  into  close  contact 
with  that  frontier,  both  in  Baluchistan  and  at  the  Peshawar 
end,  but  in  the  south  our  armies  had  in  1842  evacuated 
Baluchistan  as  well  as  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  north  they 
had  merely  passed  back  through  the  Sikh  Kingdom  as  a 
short  route  to  India  proper. 

In  1849  our  first  permanent  occupation  of  the  present 
North-West  Frontier  was  marked  by  the  creation  of  a  special 
force,  the  famous  "  Punjab  Frontier  Force  ",  to  serve  as 
a  standing  garrison  and  nucleus  for  such  armies  as  we  might 
at  any  time  have  to  maintain  there.  This  force  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  units  recruited,  as  is  the  British  wont, 
from  the  magnificent  material  available  from  amongst 
our  late  adversaries  in  the  Punjab,  and  also  from  the 
frontier  tribes  themselves.  Pathans  from  across  the  Indus, 
with  Sikhs  and  Punjabis,  formed  the  bulk  of  its  ranks.  It 
comprised  all  arms — cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry — and 
was  under  a  single  commander,  whose  appointment  was 
one  of  the  most  sought  after  military  posts  in  the  whole 
of  India. 

From  its  inception,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  "  P.F.F."  as  it  was  usually  called,  had  its  own  stations, 
each  guarding  a  special  portion  of  the  frontier.  Beyond 
the  periodical  interchange  of  its  units  in  rehef  between  those 
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stations  it  never  moved  save  in  time  of  war,  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  its  regiments  were  seen  east  of  the  Indus. 
Not  until  1911  did  a  P.F.F.  battalion  serve  south  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan.  The  headquarters  of  the  force  was  located 
at  Kohat,  guarding  the  Kurram,  and  serving  as  a  base 
for  Bannu  and  the  Tochi  Valley  in  the  days  when  the 
Rawalpindi-Kalabagh  route  was  not  very  practicable. 
Mardan,  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Corps  of  Guides  which 
was  part  of  the  P.F.F.,  watched  the  Malakand,  Buner, 
Swat,  and  the  approaches  to  Chitral.  Peshawar  held  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber,  the  great  northern  gateway  to 
Afghanistan  :  Bannu  watched  the  Tochi  and  the  northern 
half  of  Waziristan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  faced  the  entry  of  the 
great  trading  and  raiding  route  of  the  Gomal  Pass  and 
watched  Southern  Waziristan.  Lastly,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
the  hottest  and  most  inhospitable  of  all  the  permanent 
stations  which  is  now  in  ruins,  guarded  the  Rakhi  defile  and 
the  passes  giving  access  into  Northern  Baluchistan. 

The  Punjab  Frontier  Force  was,  from  its  very  begin- 
ning, looked  upon  designedly  as  the  most  picked  body  of 
the  whole  Indian  Army.  It  had  no  British  element  save 
its  officers,  and  also  a  few  other  ranks  chiefly  in  the 
artillery  :  the  only  non-Punjab  unit  in  it  was  the  present 
5th  Gurkha  Rifles.  Within  the  force  the  chances  of  active 
service  were  far  above  those  of  any  other  troops  in  India. 
Practically  every  year  saw  some  part  of  it  out  upon  what 
was  in  reality  active  service,  if  not  always  recognized  a& 
a  formal  campaign.  The  sixty  years  from  1849  to  1908 
witnessed  no  less  than  forty-eight  official  campaigns  without 
counting  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  or  the  Second  Afghan 
War ;  in  every  one  of  these  the  P.F.F.  bore  its  share. 
Taken  as  a  corps,  its  war  record  for  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been  unequsdled  throughout  the  armies  of  the 
British  Empire. 

From  the  earliest  days,  needless  to  say,  other  units 
have  served  alongside  the  force  on  the  border.  Its  size 
was  never  designed  to  cope  with  all  circumstances  or  with 
large  and  important  expeditions,  it  was  rather  a  picked 
nucleus  to  hold  essential  points  and  to  undertake  the 
most  arduous  share  of  outpost    duty  at  all  times.    Certain 
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remote  holdfasts  such  as  the  Samana  were  usually  its 
special  preserve  except  during  the  major  campaigns,  such 
points  were  of  a  nature  which  demanded  the  highest 
experience  and  training  in  mountain  warfare  even  in  times 
of  official  peace.  Moreover,  as  our  responsibilities  across 
the  Indus  gradually  increased  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
events,  so  our  trans-Indus  garrisons  had  to  grow  propor- 
tionately, and  considerable  forces  had  to  be  brought  up  to 
supplement  the  original  Frontier  Force. 

The  war  of  1914  naturally  brought  great  changes  in 
its  train.  The  P.F.F.  was  needed  in  greater  and  wider 
spheres  than  on  the  Indian  frontier,  some  of  its  battalions 
were  amongst  the  first  to  leave  India  for  France.  Their 
places  were  filled  by  units  from  within  India,  and  the 
frontier  campaigns  of  1914-ig,  culminating  in  the  Third 
Afghan  War,  necessitated  perpetuation  of  the  changes. 
The  whole  original  P.  F.  F.  would  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  the  garrisons  India  needs  today  to  guard  her  north- 
west marches.  Neverthless  the  policy  adopted  was  to 
maintain  the  old  units  of  the  force  as  such,  all  still  bear 
the  time-honoured  letters  "  P.F.F."  after  their  regimental 
designation,  and  although  their  old  stations  are  no  longer 
their  prime  preserve  their  chief  bulk  is  to  be  found  along 
or  close  to  the  frontier,  and  their  traditions  endure  to  all 
the  future. 

The  overwhelming  concentration  upon  present  issues 
which  the  Great  War  brought  about  had  as  its  natural  corol- 
lary a  temporary  diminution  of  the  perspective  of  past 
glories,  and  the  brilliant  history  of  the  P.F.F.  has 
momentarily  lost  some  of  its  publicity.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Great  War  too  falls  into  its  due  perspective,  as  it 
is  beginning  to  do  even  now,  the  old  glories  will  no  longer 
be  dimmed  by  comparison,  and  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
will  again  be  assigned  that  place  of  honour  which  it  hcis 
.  earned  by  more  than  seventy  years  of  unparalleled  service 
in  the  defence  of  India. 

To-day  then,  the  frontier  is  guarded  by  troops  be  long- 
ing to  every  part  of  India,  with  their  due  complement  of 
British  units.  The  Great  War  and  the  Third  Afghan  War 
have   seen  the  end  of  the  organization  of  India's  army 
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into  nine  war  divisions  and  three  frontier  brigades,  modern 
experience  has  shown  that  the  first  step  in  the  defence  of 
India  must  be  a  strong  mass  of  troops  allotted  solely  as 
contact  troops  along  the  frontier.  Their  duty  is  in  the 
first  place  to  maintain  peace  and  order  at  all  times,  and 
secondly  to  withstand  at  need  the  first  onset  of  invasion 
until  the  war  divisions  have  mobilized  and  moved  up 
behind  them. 

To  realize  their  task,  it  is  first  necessary  to  realize  the 
condition  of  the  frontier  along  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  The  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  have 
already  been  described,  every  one  is  a  man-at-arms  by 
birth,  and,  if  we  except  the  minute  number  of  Hindu 
merchants  and  money-lenders  who  correspond  closely  to 
the  mediaeval  Jews  in  Western  Europe,  all  have  guerilla 
war  ingrained  in  them.  In  districts  where  the  stern  but 
just  and  most  productive  force  of  the  Pax  Britannica 
has  made  itself  firmly  felt,  agricultural  and  pastoral 
occupation  has  largely  replaced  the  predatory  life  of  older 
days  ;  but  even  in  those  parts  the  chance  of  raids  from 
outside  or  by  local  hotheads  is  always  present.  In  every 
frontier  district  from  Chitral  to  Chaman  no  soldier  knows 
the  night  or  day  that  may  not  hear  a  rifle  shot,  only  the 
presence  of  armed  forces  secures  a  measure  of  peace. 
Withdraw  those  forces,  and  the  old  regime  of  internecine 
war  and  plunder  would  follow  at  their  very  heels.  As 
time  goes  on  the  tendencj^  may  lessen,  but  the  people's 
traditions  are  too  deep-seated  to  die  for  centuries,  nor  will 
ten  generations  produce  a  frontier  mountain-folk  who  are 
not  ready  and  eager  to  fight  if  an  equable  chance  presents 
itself.  It  is  amusing,  but  illustrative,  to  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  a  Marri  recruit  who  joined  the  army  for  service 
in  1916.  For  years  the  Harris  dominated  the  Bolan  Pass 
which  is  the  southern  entrance  to  Afghanistan  by  India, 
and  lived  for  nothing  but  raiding  upon  the  rich  caravans 
which  passed  through  it,  collecting  tolls  or  fighting  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  case.  Only  since  the  seventies  of 
last  century  have  they  pursued  more  peaceful  lives  under 
British  influence.  The  Marri  recruit  in  question  was 
perplexed  by  the  insistent  enquiry  of  the  recruiting  of&cer's 
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clerk  as  to  his  trade,  made  no  doubt  in  order  to  fill  up  some 
army  form  or  other.  In  vain  he  persisted  that,  being  in 
Government  subsidy,  he  had  no  "  trade  ",  until  at  last  the 
clerk  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hereditary  profession,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  of  the  people  of  India.  The 
Marri's  face  brightened  perceptibly,  he  knew  the  answer. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  am  a  raider."  Nothing  could  alter  his  mind, 
he  could  not  even  understand  his  word  being  queried,  and 
as  a  raider  he  had  to  be  duly  entered.  It  showed  well  what 
is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  frontiersman,  and  what  must 
happen  if  he  is  left  to  himself. 

To  pass  from  raids  and  raiders  to  war.  Frontier 
warfare  is  no  longer  the  thing  it  was  a  generation,  even  a 
decade,  ago.  The  tribesman  of  to-day  is  no  hardier  or 
braver  than  his  forbears,  but  he  is  no  whit  less  so,  and 
when  he  fights  he  does  it  with  all  the  increased  confidence 
that  better  arms  and  better  training  can  bring  with  them. 
To-day  he  fights  with  weapons,  and  with  a  military 
precision  and  order,  that  even  his  father  never  dreamed  of. 
Moreover,  the  deserters  from  the  militias  in  1919,  units 
which  served  their  purpose  in  older  daj's  but  which  could 
not  survive  the  crises  and  upheavals  of  modern  times,  have 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  recalcitrants  by  a  number  of  men 
fully  trained  in  our  own  frontier  school  of  war,  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  armament  pitted  against  us  too  increases 
every  year  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  until  circumstances  have  permitted  us  to  establish 
ourselves  firmly  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Durand 
Line.  Then  and  then  only  shall  we  have  a  strong  cordon 
behind  the  unruly  elements,  whereby  their  entire  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  can  be  controlled. 

Next,  to  consider  the  frontier  terrain.  Its  general 
characteristics  have  already  been  touched  upon.  High 
mountains  of  bare  rock,  clothed  only  at  great  altitudes  with 
anything  but  sparse  camelthorn  and  scattered  bushes 
or  trees,  cleft  by  a  few  narrow  valleys  fertile  only  along  a 
strip  each  side  of  the  waterway,  and  marked  by  a  few  upland 
plains  which  are  mainly  uncultivated.  Elsewhere  the 
frontier  ranges  are  divided  by  limitless  ramifications  of 
stony  nulla  beds,   which  afford  thankless  passage  to  man 
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or  beast.  In  flood  time  the  rivers  and  nullas  are  roaring 
torrents,  at  all  others  they  are  jumbled  corridors  of  jagged 
boulders,  passable  with  difficulty  and  giving  cover  to 
guerilla  warriors  at  every  step  at  need.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  yard  in  every  two  of  a  frontier  track  provides 
an  ideal  position  for  an  ambush,  in  most  places  it  is  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Add  to  that  the  marked  propensities 
of  the  tribesmen  for  a  harassing  campaign  without  pitched 
actions,  and  the  material  advantage  which  the  ground 
lends  them  is  evident. 

Climatic  conditions  on  the  frontier  need  a  special 
note.  All  the  north-west  border  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  favoured  uplands,  a  country  of  pitiless  extremes. 
In  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  intense,  in  winter  the 
cold  can  in  places  be  almost  arctic,  everywhere  it  is  bitter 
compared  with  the  temperatures  of  India.  Even  the  daily 
range  of  temperature  is  an  extreme  to  be  found  in  few  other 
frequented  parts  of  the  earth  :  a  rise  of  more  than  fifty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  between  3-0  a.m.  and  3-0  p.m.  is  far 
from  rare,  one  of  40  degrees  is  common.  For  heat  one 
may  cite  the  125  degrees  in  the  shade  often  recorded  at  Jaco- 
babad  and  sometimes  at  Peshawar,  higher  figures  than  this 
have  been  recorded  at  times.  For  cold,  one  need  only  consult 
the  official  records  of  so  habitable  a  station  as  Quetta,  in 
January  1910  will  be  found  a  day  where  the  maximum 
was  II  degrees  and  the  minimum  zero.  Yet  Quetta  is  only 
80  miles  from,  and  5,000  feet  higher  than,  Rindli  where  the 
writer  has  recorded  a  temperature  of  130  degrees  in  the 
shade  in  June. 

The  climate  of  the  frontier  as  a  whole  is,  with  the 
exception  of  that  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  the  most  trying 
of  any  part  of  the  world  where  Imperial  forces  are  in 
permanent  occupation.  With  the  heat  comes  the  risk 
of  sunstroke,  heat-stroke,  fevers,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
a  host  of  other  Eastern  evils  :  with  the  cold  comes  risk  of 
pneumonia  and  all  the  other  ills  consequent  upon  exposure. 
Many  of  these  things  will  no  doubt  be  mitigated  when 
India's  forces  can  be  finally  established  along  the  uplands 
of  the  Durand  Line  ;  but  for  the  present  they  must  remain 
common  to  many  of  the  stations  of  the  frontier,  and  the  troops 
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who  do  not  encounter  them  must  be  reckoned  as  fortunate. 
The  strip  of  low-lying  territory  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  from  Attock  to  Hyderabad  is  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  the  worid,  amongst  the  permanent  stations  in  it 
one  need  only  cite  Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  to  realize  that  it  has  to  be  occupied  in  strength  by  the 
army  of  India.  To  serve  on  the  North- West  Frontier  for  any 
appreciable  period  the  soldier  must  be  more  physically  fit 
than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Even  then  the  strain 
is  continuous  save  in  the  more  favoured  stations,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  take,  and  be  given,  every  safeguard 
consistent  with  his  duty  that  the  resources  of  his  country 
can  devise  for  him. 

To  the  native  of  the  frontier  all  these  disadvantages 
are  of  little  account.  He  and  his  forefathers  have  lived 
amongst  them  for  years  without  count,  he  is  inured  to 
them  so  that  they  are  nothing  to  him,  he  neither  feels  them 
nor  thinks  of  them.  His  body  is  trained  to  fatigue  and 
privation  which  would  kill  untrained  men  of  India's  plains 
or  of  Europe  in  a  very  short  time  :  his  commissariat  is 
comprised  in  a  ragful  of  grain,  a  handful  of  firewood,  and 
the  water  of  stream  or  stagnant  pool  without  fear  of  harm 
from  its  contaminated  state.  His  magnificent  stamina 
and  tirelessness,  together  with  the  jagged  broken  mountains 
amongst  which  he  passes  his  life,  afford  him  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  men  from  without.  Only  those  who 
have  been  long  and  unremittingly  trained  up  to  his  own 
standards  as  nearly  as  possible  can  hope  to  cope  with  him 
on  anything  like  satisfactory  terms. 

One  may  see,  then,  against  what  the  men  of  the 
plains  and  of  Europe  have  to  be  pitted  when  the  safety  of 
India's  North- West  Frontier  is  committed  to  them.  The 
problem  is  a  lesser  one  for  those  who  are  recruited  from  the 
frontier  hills  themselves,  but  they  can  never  be  numerous 
enough  to  be  anything  but  a  nucleus.  For  the  others, 
first  as  men  and  then  as  soldiers — for  frontier  warfare  is 
of  a  special  nature  which  needs  years  of  training  to  be 
adequately  mastered — the  men  from  elsewhere  have  indeed 
a  great  task  of  adaptation  before  them.  It  is  a  task  which 
can  never  be  wholly  completed,  to  be  complete  it  must  be 
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bred  in  the  bone.  The  material  disadvantages  against 
them  are  enormous  :  they  might  well  be  insuperable  were 
not  every  aid  that  India  can  give  them  forthcoming,  in 
armament,  in  training,  in  equipment,  in  the  administra- 
tive services,  in  numbers.  In  moral  alone  the  tribesman 
possesses  no  superiority,  for  there  he  meets  with  the 
moral  that  generations  of  British  leading  and  esprit  de 
corps  have  painstakingly  built  up  throughout  the  years. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  practical  however.  Moral  becomes 
an  inherent  quality  when  engendered  with  sufficient  care, 
but  it  must  be  supported  and  furthered  by  very  material 
aid  if  it  is  to  survive  unshaken  the  supreme  test  of  battle 
against  odds.  Doubly,  then,  the  frontier  soldier  need^ 
every  material  help  his  country  can  afford  him.  Against 
an  enemy  who  holds  every  advantage  that  nature  can  lend 
him,  and  in  a  country  so  exacting  as  the  border,  the 
defender  of  that  border  must  receive  all  the  accessory 
assistance  that  civilized  resource  can  give.  For  the 
maintenance  of  his  moral  he  must  also  know  that  he  will 
alwa}^  receive  that  aid,  and  that  he  has  the  best  that  can 
be  found  for  him  in  all  his  military  needs. 

The  cost  of  frontier  operations  and  of  peacetime 
maintenance  has  often  been  criticized  in  quarters  unfamiliar 
with  the  needs  of  the  case.  It  may  be  considered,  how- 
ever, what  financial  economy  would  entail.  As  regards  the 
military  measures  taken,  they  have  been  repeatedly 
pronounced  to  be  a  minimum  necessary  for  a  guarantee  of 
safety,  by  those  military  experts  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  them.  In  warfare  and  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  the  presence  of  armed  force,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
merely  to  equal  one's  enemy.  To  outweigh  him  suffi- 
ciently in  every  aspect,  in  arms,  in  equipment,  in  military 
training,  in  moral,  in  fighting  strength  assessed  upon  due 
comparative  values,  that  is  the  only  road  to  safety.  As 
regards  the  number  and  nature  of  units  to  be  kept  in 
station  the  military  experts  alone  can  judge,  only  their 
years  of  experience  and  study  of  the  military  problem  can 
form  a  sound  opinion  ;  such  is  not  the  province  of  the  best- 
intentioned  inexpert  critic.  Next,  to  pick  at  random, 
take    frontier    works.      The    great    railways    and    roads 
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necessitate  large  sums  for  their  construction,  sums  which 
are  sometimes  without  proportionate  returns  when  judged 
by  purely  commercial  standards.  Yet  reduction  is 
incompatible  with  security.  Apart  from  the  great 
strategic  need  for  good  communications,  there  is  the 
question  of  subsistence.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  hardly 
a  square  mile  of  the  frontier  territory  which  of  itself 
produces  sufficient  supplies  for  the  number  of  troops 
required  to  guard  it,  practically  every  material  need,  food, 
munitions,  and  the  rest  have  all  to  be  brought  up  from 
India.  The  strategic  necessity  for  good  communications  is 
too  apparent  to  require  comment.  Roads  and  railways  are 
the  only  means  of  traversing  safely  what  is  normally  a 
roadless  wilderness  except  for  the  great  passes  :  they  are  a 
prime  need  for  military  movement,  concentration,  rein- 
forcements, and  as  lines  between  which  the  intervening 
country  may  be  dominated. 

One  must  consider  too  what  may  be  called  the 
amenities  of  the  troops  :  good  defences,  barracks,  medical 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  ice-plants,  special  issues  of 
clothing,  etc.,  to  name  things  quite  at  hazard.  Can  they 
be  dispensed  with  ?  There  is  an  easy  answer  which  best 
meets  that  question  :  let  him  who  asks  it  go  and  soldier 
on  the  frontier  without  them.  It  will  not  be  asked  twice. 
It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  of  to-day  serve  under  far  better 
conditions  than  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  that 
many  things  are  now  looked  upon  as  necessities  which 
would  have  been  classed  simply  as  luxuries  a  generation 
ago.  Nevertheless,  precisely  the  same  consideration 
applies  to  the  private  citizen  of  to-day,  the  standard  of 
living  has  grown  greatly  everywhere.  A  contented  army 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  military  efficiency,  and  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  soldier  must  fare  proportionately  to 
those  who  Uve  the  life  he  came  from  and  whom  he  sees  about 
him  in  civil  life.  There  is  more  in  it  than  that  too,  for  the 
experience  of  years  has  shown  how  things  which  of  old 
were  regarded  as  luxuries  produce  a  solid  improvement 
in  actual  fighting  efficiency.  A  little  more  about  this  will 
be  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  if  an  illustration 
be    needed    we    have    only    to   compare  the  standard  of 


amenities  and  the  consequent  efficiency  of  the  troops  m 
the  Crimea  and  in  the  Great  War. 

Finally,  one  may  consider  the  conditions  of  frontier 
service  from  two  separate  points  of  view.  Firstly,  take 
that  of  sentiment.  A  country  owes  to  the  men  who  offer 
their  lives  in  defence  of  it  the  best  that  it  can  give  them, 
and  nothing  less.  The  day  of  a  "  conscription  of  hunger  " 
to  fill  the  ranks  is  dead  beyond  recall  :  the  war  of  1914-18 
taught  the  world  that  the  best  man  makes  the  best  soldier, 
and  taught  it  too  how  much  those  behind  owe  to  those  in 
front.  Moreover,  whilst  in  England  to-day  few  men  indeed, 
compared  to  older  figures,  join  the  army  because  they 
can  not  obtain  a  living  elsewhere,  in  India  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  none  do,  nor  ever  have  since  the  army  of 
India  became  a  consolidated  and  organized  thing.  In 
India  the  army  is  a  career,  one  popularly  considered  more 
honourable  than  many  of  the  peaceful  avocations  of  civil 
life,  and  to  those  who  enter  it  the  same  consideration  is 
reckoned  due  which  Government  accords  its  other  servants, 
together  with  an  increased  measure  by  reason  of  the  risks 
and  duties  undertaken.  With  those  serving  on  the  frontier 
such  considerations  bear  an  additional  weight,  their  task 
is  doubly  arduous. 

So  much  for  sentiment.  Secondly  one  may  consider 
the  matter  purely  from  a  business  point  of  view.  The 
men  who  guard  the  north-west  frontier,  and,  in  correspond- 
ing degree  those  upon  the  other  frontiers,  perform  their 
duties  under  conditions  of  special  rigour,  both  moral  and 
material.  For  them  then  a  maximum  of  efficiency  is  a 
business  necessity  :  without  it  failure  might  ensue,  such 
failure  as  would  not  only  undo  the  work  of  years  but  would 
lead  to  disasters  which  can  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
money.  The  material  efficiency  in  military  attributes  and 
requisites  of  the  frontier  troops,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
is  essential  to  security  ;  but  there  must  be  moral  efficiency 
too.  The  men's  moral  must  be  sustained  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  efficiency  and  of  that  of  their 
arms  and  all  accessories,  and  by  the  important  factor  of 
contentment  too.     These  ends  are  only  to  be  secured  by 
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adequate  defence  expenditure.  The  matter  is  purely  one 
of  business  :  well-trained,  well-found  and  well-pleased 
troops  are  the  soundest  defence  investment  that  a  country 
can  make,  and  anything  short  of  this  must  lead  to  bad 
situations  sooner  or  later. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  money  is  hard  to 
come  by  in  these  post-war  days  of  financial  reconstruction  ; 
and  in  an  India  seeking  with  fresh  inspiration  to  develop 
herself  widely  under  the  aegis  of  a  new  constitution  there 
are  very  many  things  beside  the  army  for  which  money  is 
very  urgently  needed.  Nevertheless,  self-defence  is  the 
first  duty  of  every  nation,  and  were  there  to  be  any  enforce- 
ment of  economy  without  the  fullest  consideration,  the 
effects  of  any  temporary  monetary  saving  would  be 
nullified  a  hundred  times  over  by  the  events  of  future  years. 
For  India  the  sound  and  strong  defence  of  her  North-West 
Frontier  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all  her  protective  considera- 
tions, and  she  will  not  have  reached  the  end  of  her  bill  for 
capital  until  she  is  firmly  established  along  the  Durand 
Line.  Thereafter,  when  her  difficulties  and  the  possibilities 
of  war  within  that  border  have  been  patiently  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  effect  notable 
economy  and  her  frontier  garrisons  will  certainly  admit 
of  reduction.  At  present  financial  considerations  may 
not  permit  of  expansion  to  the  Durand  Line  being 
undertaken,  but  until  it  has  been  possible  to  undertake 
it  her  task  of  defence  will  not  have  been  complete,  and  she 
appears  inevitably  faced  with  it  sooner  or  later. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
The  Russian   Menace : 


The  phrase  which  heads  this  chapter  can  be  unfamiliar 
to  no  one  who  has  studied  the  history  either  of  India  or  of 
Russia.  For  over  two  hundred  years  now,  the  efforts  of 
Rr.ssia  have  been  consistently  directed  towards  expansion 
eastwards.  The  rich  prize  of  India  has,  with  its  degree  of 
development  and  its  shorter  road  to  the  sea,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  rich  but  comparatively  undeveloped  lands  of 
Siberia,  remained  always  the  fairest  goal  to  which  political 
and  military  ambition  could  direct  her. 

This  brief  work,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preface,  is 
concerned  rather  with  present  problems  and  issues  than 
with  discussion  of  aims  and  achievements  or  rights  and 
wrongs  of  older  days.  Nevertheless,  to  understand  the 
Russian  threat  of  to-day  it  is  desirable  to  study  its  progress 
shortly  through  what  may  be  called  modem  history. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  the  Franco-Russian 
entente  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  witnessed  what 
was  practic  ^,lly  the  birth  of  Russia's  modern  designs  upon 
India.  Whether  the  suggestion  was  of  French  or  Russian 
origin  is  immaterial.  Napoleon  had  much  to  gain  by 
encouraging  a  blow  at  Britain  through  the  incursion  of  an 
additional  enemy  into  a  continent  where  his  own  forces 
had  thus  far  met  defeat,  Russia  turned  avidlj'  to  thoughts 
of  the  wealth  of  India  and  of  a  victorious  campaign  which 
should  reinstate  her  lessened  military  prestige  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  to  her  people  immense  riches.  The 
conclave  of  Tilsit  broke  up  with  the  Tsar  dreaming  of  a 
victorious  march  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  next  few  years,  however,  modified  the  situation 
considerably.     The    tragedy    of    1812    and   the     immense 
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access  ot  strength  which  1815  brought  to  Britain  caused 
Russia  to  hesitate.  She  had  to  think  deeply  before  she 
could  commit  herself  to  an  advance  of  thousands  of  miles 
towards  the  great  continent  wherein  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  vis-a-vis  all  the  other  European  nations  endured 
for  the  time  being  unquestioned.  The  Burmese  campaign 
of  1825  and  the  final  reduction  of  Bhurtpore  in  1826 
enhanced  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1836  that  Captain 
Vicovitch's  mission  entered  Kabul.  In  the  intervening 
years  Russia  had  been  content  merely  to  investigate, 
and  to  probe.  Vicovitch's  diplomacy  was  undoubtedly 
brilliant,  and  the  arrival  of  his  mission  coincided  unfortu- 
nately with  the  dragged  out  and  unsuccessful  termination 
of  the  visit  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  The  scales  of 
Afghanistan  were  turned  in  favour  of  Russia,  and  Vicovitch 
returned  in  triumph  to  St.  Petersburg.  England  was 
alarmed,  however,  and  strong  diplomatic  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  in  Europe.  In  the  face  of  the  firm  attitude 
of  London  Russia  took  fright,  all  Vicovitch's  engagements 
were  disowned,  and  he  was  severely  censured  for  having 
exceeded  his  instructions.  He  straightway  burned  his 
papers  and  committed  suicide  : — he  knew  his  Russia, 

The  First  Afghan  War  of  1839-42  made  it  clear  to 
Russia  that  we  intended  to  allow  her  no  scope  for 
interference  in  Afghanistan,  and  although  our  evacuation 
of  the  country  and  the  temporary  cessation  of  relations 
with  Kabul  left  her  path  ostensibly  open,  British  diplomatic 
representation  to  St.  Petersburg  was  maintah.cd.  Finally 
the  Crimean  War  of  1854-6  sealed  for  the  time  being  any 
Russian  efforts  against  British  influence  in  the  east.  Our 
apparent  distraction  in  India  in  1857-9  ^^^  ^Y  ^^^  Chinese 
War  of  1859-60  however,  revived  her  hopes,  and  in  the 
sixties  her  Eastward  expansion  had  assumed  strong  and 
increasing  dimensions  along  the  northward  side  of 
Afghanistan  and  India.  In  1868  she  reduced  to  subjection 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  in  1873  that  of  Khiva 
was  similarly  forced  by  stratagem  into  vassalage.  Her 
progress  was  .slow  but  steady,  and  she  began  to  look  to  the 
south  from  these  new  territories  whose  possession  afforded 
to  her  a  far  safer  and  shorter  route  than  had  been  possible 
in  the  days  of  Vicovitch. 
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In  1878  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  sudden 
and  uninvited  appearance  of  a  Russian  Envoy  at  the  court 
of  Shere  Ali  at  Kabul.  That  the  Envoy  was  uninvited 
seems  clear,  but  that  he  was  admitted  and  treated 
honourably  whilst  a  specially  deputed  British  Resident 
was  refused  admittance  into  Afghanistan  is  equally  clear. 
The  Amir's  chief  ground  of  excuse  was  that  the  Russian 
came  without  warning,  and  had  travelled  far  before  he 
could  be  turned  back.  Possibly  Shere  Ali  had  been  more 
perturbed  by  the  vigorous  advance  of  Russia  towards  his 
own  territory  than  impressed  by  the  flagging  negotiations 
with  India,  such  a  consideration  would  have  been  at  least 
a  human  one.  In  any  case  the  Russian  was  formally 
and  publicly  received ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
turning  back  of  the  British  Resident  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Khyber  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  precipitated 
the  Second  Afghan  War  of  1878-80. 

Again  for  the  moment,  Russia  recoiled.  Her  Envoy 
returned,  and  Shere  Ali  was  actually  on  his  way  in  a  last 
desperate  journey  towards  an  unknown  Russia  to  seek 
personally  its  material  aid  against  us  when  he  died,  early 
in  1879.  Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  his  successor,  Yakub 
Khan,  and  the  initial  difficulties  of  Abdurrahman  the  new 
Amir  in  pulling  together  his  country,  again  emboldened 
Russia  to  proceed  once  more  with  her  expansion  after  a 
very  brief  halt.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
termination  of  the  Second  Afghan  War  the  cession  of 
Merv  was  effected  by  skilful  intrigue  under  the  guise  of 
commercial  penetration.  Its  firm  establishment  as  a 
Russian  dominion  brought  Russia  within  a  distance  of 
Afghanistan  and  India  which  could  only  be  regarded  with 
grave  apprehension. 

Diplomatic  representations  from  London  to  St. 
Petersburg  continued,  but  Russia  remained  as  active  as 
she  dared,  and  she  saw  a  fancied  degree  of  security  in  our 
commitments  in  Egypt.  By  1884,  however,  she  did  give 
way  as  far  as  allowing  an  Anglo-Russian  Commission  to 
delineate  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Amir.  Even  so,  the  adventures  of  the  British 
delegates  were  stormy.     Russia  continued  her  southward 
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advance  during  the  progress  of  delimitation,  whilst  the 
attitude  of  Alikhanoff,  the  Russian  Military  Commander, 
was  openly  hostile.  The  climax  was  reached  in  the  Penjdeh 
incident  on  March  30th,  1885.  Penjdeh,  itself  an 
unimportant  village,  lay  in  disputed  territory  which,  if 
possibly  not  strongly  administered  by  Afghanistan,  was 
at  any  rate  certainly  not  Russian.  The  incident,  which 
convulsed  the  political  circles  of  Europe,  consisted  of  a 
Russian  attack  on  an  Afghan  force  and  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  with  a  casualty  list  amounting  to  hundreds.  The 
British  boundary  delegates  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  sent  local  chiefs  offering  medical 
assistance  to  both  sides.  Alikhanoff  replied  by  advising 
the  chiefs  to  attack  the  British  Mission,  and  they  told 
Lumsden  on  returning  that  Alikhanoff  had  put  a  price 
on  every  British  head.  The  British  Mission  retired  to 
Herat  and  superintended  the  renewal  of  its  fortifications, 
as  further  work  of  delimitation  was  obviously  impossible, 
and  war  with  Russsia  seemed  inevitable  and  imminent. 
Even  Alikhanoff  seems  to  have  taken  fright  at  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  action,  for  he  made  no  further  advance 
from  Penjdeh. 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  forthwith  presented  to  Russia 
what  was  practically  an  ultimatum.  Her  attitude  was 
unmistakeable,  and  Russia,  having  obtained  what  she 
wanted  for  the  time  being,  gave  way.  Explanations  of 
the  most  plausible  kind  were  forthcoming  in  volumes, 
Alikhanoff  had  only  attacked  to  secure  a  position  without 
which  his  own  position  was  untenable.  It  has  even  been 
alleged,  with  some  show  of  evidence  in  support,  that  the 
maps  which  were  supplied  to  Alikhanoff  were  different  in 
essential  details  from  those  upon  which  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  carried  out  in  Europe  ;  it  has  been  equally 
alleged  that  this  was  done  designedly  by  St.  Petersburg. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  past  history  have  Russia's  designs 
been  so  clear.  She  could  not,  with  the  forces  in  the  field 
at  the  time,  have  pursued  her  advances  into  Afghanistan. 
Alikhanoff's  command  was  a  bare  2,000  rifles.  Neverthe- 
less, she  could  have  mobilized  a  million  or  so  and  placed 
them  in  the  field  within  a  year,  at  that  time  her  preparations 
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for  Eastern  campaigns  had  been  steadily  in  progress  and 
execution  for  twenty  years.  Penjdeh  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  test  case,  an  act  of  open  hostility  which  must,  if 
Abdurrahman  had  not  been  far  more  cool-headed  than 
Alikhanoff,  have  ended  in  war.  What  that  war  would 
have  involved  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Britain  could  not  have 
avoided  participation,  Penjdeh  was  a  direct  challenge  to  her 
no  less  than  to  Afghanistan,  and  1885  would  probably 
have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
struggle  for  Eastern  supremacy  which  might  have  lasted 
for  years. 

Diplomacy  and  the  firm  attitude  of  Britain,  however, 
carried  the  day,  aided  by  the  temperate  statesmanship  of 
Abdurrahman  and  a  substantial  backing  of  defensive 
preparation  on  the  Indian  frontier  which  included  the 
completion  of  two  lines  of  railway  to  Quetta  and  the 
construction  of  redoubtable  fortifications.  The  Boundary 
Commission  recommenced  and  completed  its  labours.  For 
the  time  being  Russia  was  at  a  standstill,  but  with  her 
sphere  of  influence  extended  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Afghanistan  north  of  Herat.  Still,  whilst  the  "  Russian 
scare  "  of  the  eighties  had  produced  a  deep  impression  in 
British  and  Indian  circles  and  a  strengthening  of  India's 
defences  which  could  carry  but  a  single  meaning,  the 
vigorous  action  of  Britain  had  an  equal  reflex  upon  Russia. 
Thereafter,  she  had  perforce  to  content  herself  in  respect 
of  practical  steps  with  an  extension  towards  the  Pacific 
instead  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  inner  desires  of  her  chancelleries  remained 
the  same. 

From  Penjdeh  until  the  Great  War,  the  Russian  menace 
to  India  was  never  seriously  active.  Russia  contented 
herself  with  a  broad-gauge  line  up  the  Murghab  Valley  to 
Kushk  Post  on  her  frontier  as  a  set-off  to  our  own  lines  to 
Quetta,  and  thus  prepared  herself  for  instant  action  against 
Afghanistan  by  way  of  Herat  should  the  need  arise.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  late 
Tsar,  relations  grew  steadily  better,  and  the  development 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  afforded  to  Russia  a  whole 
field  for  fresh  ambitions  through  her  Pacific  ports. 
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The  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5  was 
to  effect  a  wholesome  check  upon  any  designs  which  she 
might  have  had  upon  Afghanistan  or  India  at  the  time, 
whilst  she  was  still  left  with  an  opening  in  the  Far  East. 
In  the  years  of  Russian  reconstruction  which  followed, 
Russia  and  Britain  settled  down  at  last,  for  the  remaining 
years  before  the  Great  War,  to  an  undisturbed  pohcy  of 
"  live  and  let  live  "  ;  and  the  advent  of  Tsarist  Russia 
into  that  war  as  our  ally  seemed  to  have  set  the  seal  upon 
any  further  Eastern  complications  within  foreseeable  time. 
With  an  allied  Russia  and  a  friendly  and  consolidated 
Afghanistan,  the  Russian  menace  was,  for  the  years 
1914-17,  at  the  lowest  ebb  it  has  ever  known. 

Times  are,  however,  vastly  different  now.  The  advent 
of  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  merely  reopen  the  old 
question.  It  brought  the  menace  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
jdbeit  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  to  the  most  acute  stage 
it  has  ever  reached. 

The  main  object  of  that  Government's  policy  towards 
Britain  needs  no  outside  definition,  it  is  given  in  Lenin's 
own  words  before  a  meeting  of  the  Third  International 
at  Moscow  in  May  1920.  "  England  is  our  greatest  enemy 
in  the  world.  British  Imperialism  is  a  pest  which 
spreads  everywhere.  Our  task  is  to  root  out  the  British 
Imperialistic  spirit  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  Asia 
generally.  In  India  we  must  strike  them  hardest."  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  franker  spirit  of  animosity 
and  of  menacing  purport  more  clearly  defined.  Again 
later  he  declared  that  "  The  road  to  London  is  through 
Kabul  and  India." 

At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  danger  is  some- 
what different  from  of  old.  The  Tsarist  advance  south- 
eastwards  from  Russia  was  by  open  force  of  arms,  with 
diplomacy  and  subterfuge  as  accessory  aids.  Much  as  the 
hearts  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  may  desire  it,  it  is  not  yet 
practicable  for  communist  Russia  to  follow  the  old  idea 
and  march  upon  Afghanistan  and  India  at  the  head  of  huge 
armies.  Russia  is  still  too  occupied  with  her  own  internal 
affairs,  and  recently  the  terror  of  extensive  famine  has 
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checked  any  considerable  military  designs  she  may  have 
entertained.  Some  few  years  at  least  must  probably  elapse 
before  she  can  place  in  the  field  large  and  adequately 
equipped  armies,  much  work  is  necessary  upon  her  south- 
eastern railways  before  they  can  maintain  such  armies  in 
an  Afghan-Indian  campaign. 

Her  methods  are  therefore  more  insidious.  First  come 
agents  and  propagandists,  often  in  the  guise  of  traders, 
exactly  as,  incidentally,  did  the  captor  of  Merv  in  1882. 
These  men  are  picked  for  their  astuteness,  and  are  invari- 
ably well  supplied  with  money,  the  most  powerful  weapon 
of  all  in  the  East.  They  commence  quietly  by  exploiting  the 
grievances  of  the  poor,  or  of  any  disaffected  class  or 
dissatisfied  body,  and  gradually  alienate  them  from  the 
existing  government  to  which  is  attributed  the  direct 
responsibility  for  their  grievances.  Next  the  malcontents 
are  gradually  encouraged  to  band  themselves  together  into 
revolutionary  organizations  against  the  Government,  plots 
are  deftly  guided  and  assisted  by  Russian  diplomacy ;  and, 
when  the  courage  of  the  plotters  has  been  screwed  up 
to  the  required  pitch,  there  is  a  sudden  outpouring  of 
Russian  money  and  arms.  If  the  ensuing  revolution 
betrays  the  least  chance  of  solid  success,  a  backing  of 
Bolshevik  troops  will  be  found  most  opportunely  there  to 
see  it  through.  As  the  movement  succeeds  the  backing 
grows  out  of  all  proportion,  and,  finally,  all  is  in  Bolshevik 
control.  Throughout  the  operation  plot  and  doctrine 
are  carefully  fostered,  the  religious  predilections  and 
preferences  of  the  victims  are  carefully  studied,  and  the 
Russian  doctrines  of  the  moment  carefully  moulded  to  fit 
them.  It  is  an  insidious  method  of  poisoning  and  it  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  second  and  recent  Russian  over- 
running of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Ever  since  the  downfalls  of  first  the  Tsarist,  and 
then  the  Kerensky,  regimes  were  complete  beyond  recovery 
or  doubt,  these  influences  have  been  steadily  at  work  in 
Persia,  in  Afghanistan,  and  along  the  North- West  Frontier 
in  British  territory.  No  where  as  yet  have  they  scored  a 
complete    success   according  to  Bolshevik  standards,  but 
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the  activity  has  been  there  all  the  same.  In  Persia  success 
has  as  yet  only  been  partial,  recently  one  of  the  chief 
malcontents  was  killed  in  action  by  the  Persian  State  forces. 
For  a  hundred  years,  however,  Persia  has  remained  a 
country  apparently  incapable  as  yet  of  either  effective 
consolidation,  stabilized  Government,  or  resistance  to 
strong  external  pressure.  Now  that  Kuchik  Khan  too  is 
dead,  one  more  powerful  factor  for  disorder  has  been 
removed  from  the  troubled  world  of  Persian  politics,  and 
the  hands  of  the  government  are  freer  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time,  but  there  are  still  other  forces  of  disorder 
to  be  subdued.  At  present  the  Bolsheviks  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Should 
they  succeed  in  fomenting  a  revolution  there  the  spread 
of  revolt  could  be  but  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  south  with 
its  population  of  predatory  tribes  would  drop  quickly  back 
into  a  state  of  chaos  from  the  comparative  condition  of 
orderliness  which  Britain  succeeded  in  effecting  by  means 
of  the  now  disbanded  South  Persian  Rifles.  From  Persia 
the  pathway  of  effect  to  Baluchistan  would  be  easy,  in 
any  case  would  come  the  closing  of  the  great  trade  routes, 
the  loss  of  great  sums  to  the  traders  of  India,  the  spread 
of  disorder  up  to  the  very  borders  of  British  territory,  and 
perhaps  well  within  South-West  Baluchistan. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at  the  progress  of 
Bolshevik  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  their  possible 
effects.  Their  first  attempts  at  open  penetration,  coupled 
with  the  reduction  of  the  neighbouring  Mahomedan  State 
of  Bokhara,  led  to  their  falling  under  suspicion.  Their 
tactics  changed  accordingly,  and  they  played  other  cards 
as  the  champions  of  Islam,  sending  to  Kabul  a  mission 
of  Turks  under  Djemal  Pasha.  Such  a  move  could  but 
appeal  to  one  of  the  two  sole  remaining  independent 
Mussalman  Sovereigns  on  the  borders  of  India,  and  with 
it  came  Turkish  officers  to  appeal  to  the  martial  instincts 
of  the  Afghans,  and  to  reorganize  and  train  the  Afghan 
Army. 

The  object  in  view  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the 
incitement  of  both  Afghanistan  and  the  frontier  tribes 
against  India,  but  with  better  trained  and  more  powerful 
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forces,  and  with,  at  the  right  moment,  the  usual  flow  of 
Bolshevik  arms  and  money  and  probably,  in  due  course, 
a  nucleus  of  Bolshevik  troops.  The  recent  treaty  with 
Afghanistan  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  power  of  Russia 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Amir  is  bent  upon  making  the 
treaty  a  practical  success  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Russian  efforts  are  little  likely  to  weaken  through 
their  present  constraint  by  the  Amir  himself,  and  they  will 
set  about  to  achieve  their  ends  without  him  when  they  can 
no  longer  do  so  with  him. 

This  alone  must  gravely  complicate  the  problem  of 
India's  frontier  defence.  The  simultaneous  aggression  of 
a  Moscow-prompted  Afghanistan  and  of  the  tribes  with 
a  steady  and  hitherto  unattained  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  would  strain  India's  resources  to  a  degree  which 
they  have  never  as  yet  experienced.  The  task  would  be 
within  her  powers,  but  it  would  be  an  extremely  grave  one, 
and  one  for  which  she  must  be  fully  prepared  so  long  as 
Moscow  pursues  its  present  paths.  Therein  lies  the 
immediate  aspect  of  the  Russian  menace  of  to-day :  that  it 
is  a  great  and  a  serious  one  needs  no  elaboration. 

Although  Russia  has  at  present  to  frame  her  plans 
without  the  aid  of  the  Afghan  State,  she  is  prepared  without 
hesitation  to  sovietize  Afghanistan  if  they  meet  with  strong 
obstruction  by  Kabul.  She  has  already  arranged  for  the 
formation  at  Bokhara  of  an  Afghan  Revolutionary  Society 
as  a  basis  of  her  communistic  activity,  and  no  Amir  is 
without  bitter  and  redoubtable  foes  in  his  own  country. 
Indeed  the  late  Amir  Habibullah  was  the  single  Amir  during 
many  generations  who  had  not  to  fight  out  long  and 
exhausting  civil  wars  before  he  could  sit  securely  on  his 
throne  and  rule  his  country.  Should  Russia  fail,  with  a 
firm  and  independent  ruler  at  Kabul,  to  cause  the  revolu- 
tion in  or  attack  upon  India  which  she  desires  with  sufficient 
speed,  she  is  more  than  ready  to  try  to  mete  out  to 
Afghanistan  the  treatment  she  dealt  to  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 
Should  she  succeed  the  Amir  would  be  overthrown,  and 
Kabul  would  witness  after  all  its  monarchical  vicissitudes 
a  Soviet  Government,  strongly  backed  by  Soviet  troops 
and  completely  under  the  domination  of  Moscow. 
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The  existence  of  such  a  regime  could  not  but  have, 
in  the  first  place,  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  tribes.  Even 
if  many  withstood  the  infection  of  independent  anarchy 
and  lawlessness,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  catching  mania 
to  which  they  could  be  exposed  in  view  of  their  age-old 
traditions,  India  would  be  left  with  a  direct  Russian 
frontier.  Her  tribes  would  thus  be  on  the  borderland  of 
a  country  with  which  diplomatic  relations  are  entirely 
futile  in  view  of  its  studied  deception  amd  chicanery,  a  fact 
which  was  only  too  clearly  instanced  by  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  in  London  in  1921.  In  such  circumstcinces,  too, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  "  Buffer  State  "  policy  would  fall 
to  the  ground  after  the  efforts  of  a  hundred  years,  and 
India  would  be  left  vis-d-vis  Russia  in  the  unenviable  state 
of  France  and  Germany  in  1914.  In  addition  to  the 
contigaous  land  frontier  in  a  state  of  perpetually  imminent 
hostilities,  she  would  have  to  face  a  host  of  aggravating 
and  disadvantageous  factors  in  respect  of  the  frontier 
tribes  which  were  never  present  to  trouble  France  or 
Getmany. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Russian  menace  of  to-day.  Although 
for  the  moment  it  differs  from  its  old-established  form  of 
great  invading  armies  directed  on  India  from  the  Oxus,  it 
is  once  more  straight  before  us  in  a  far  more  insidious 
shape,  one  less  tangible,  less  accurately  estimable,  and  one 
impossible  to  deal  with  by  the  old-time  method  of  counter- 
pressure  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  mitigated  in  some  degree  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  Afghanistan  :  if  her  Amir  proves  able,  with 
British  backing,  to  withstand  both  Bolshevik  invasion  and 
Bolshevik  penetration,  the  future  of  Afghanistan  and  India 
may  rest  in  safety  for  a  number  of  years.  The  treaty  with 
Afghanistan  is,  however,  one  of  adjustment  and  not  of 
alhance,  and  it  contains  no  clause  which  can  be  interpreted 
_  as  excluding  either  Bolshevik  embassies  or  agents.  Beyond 
the  written  assurances  outside  the  treaty  that  minor 
Russian  consulates  will  not  be  established,  the  door  is  open 
to  Russian  intrigue  of  aU  kinds,  and  it  rests  with  His 
Majesty  the  Amir  to  determine  how  far  he  will  allow  liberty 
to  the  stranger  from  without  the  gates.     One   fact  thus 
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remains  clear,  which  is  that  unless  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, together  with  its  nefarious  policy  of  revolutionary 
penetration,  is  broken  up  in  the  near  future,  India  stands 
faced  eventually  with  a  trebled  task  in  the  guarding  of  her 
North- West  Frontier  ;  and  the  testing  of  her  efficiency  is, 
together  with  the  testing  of  the  Amir's  hold  upon  his  own 
country,  probably  a  mere  matter  of  time. 


PART  III. 

FUTURE    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
A  Look  to  the  Future. 


In  looking  to  the  future  the  first  aspect  to  consider 
is  the  altered  status  of  the  Government  of  India  which 
has  now  come  into  being  under  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms.  Prior  to  those  reforms  the  Supreme  Government 
possessed,  in  addition  to  a  nominated  executive,  an  ofiicial 
majority  in  the  Central  Legislature.  Now,  although  the 
Central  Executive  still  remains  nominative,  there  is  no  official 
majority  in  either  of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  the  Council 
of  State  or  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Thus  whereas  in 
past  days  the  execution  of  the  Government  programme 
of  such  important  matters  as  finance,  legislation,  and 
defence  was  practically  a  matter  of  course  and  was  subject 
to  little  more  than  reasoned  interpellations  by  opposition 
bodies  in  the  legislature,  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  For  the 
present  phase  of  devolution  certain  subjects,  of  which 
defence  is  a  notable  one,  are  reserved  as  "  Central  "  subjectl 
whereby  the  Provincial  legislatures  have  no  power  in  their 
respect ;  and  in  defence  the  Governor-General  has  stils 
special  powers  in  or  without  his  executive  Council  which 
could  render  him  practically  supreme  should  the  necessity 
ever  arise. 

For  the  future,  however,  further  devolution  and  the 
extended  decentralization  of  power  to  the  Central  and 
Provincial  legislatures  must  continue  to  come  about,  and 
with  them  an  increasing  degree  of  control  must  pass  to 
Indian  elective  elements.  Although,  therefore,  the  main 
principles  of  defence  must  continue  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Central  Government  since  the  control  and  administra- 
tion of  the  army  can  only  be  effectively  vested  in  a  single 
body  under  a  responsible  head,  the  subject  of  defence  will 
probably  be  affected  very  strongly,  if  sometimes  indirectly, 
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by  the  process  of  devolution.  What  India  may  possibly 
see  in  future  days  is  a  Defence  Minister  selected  from  the 
political  party  in  being  at  the  time,  as  is  the  case  in  London  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Central  legislative  bodies  will 
undoubtedly,  as  the  self-determination  of  India  progresses, 
possess  more  extensive  powers  in  respect  of  defence  than 
they  enjoy  at  present. 

In  those  times  the  problems  of  the  defence  of  India 
are  very  unlikely  to  be  less  complex  or  less  exacting  than 
they  are  at  present,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  will 
be  more  so.  Before  their  probable  developments  are 
glanced  at  individually  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  first  and 
the  most  obvious  conclusion  in  this  brief  examination  of 
the  future,  which  is  that  the  Indian  and  elective  elements 
of  India's  government,  and  her  electorate  as  well,  must 
be  fully  educated  up  to  all  the  wide  aspects  of  her  defence 
ere  they  themselves  shoulder  that  great  responsibility. 

The  process  can  neither  be  an  easy  nor  a  swift  one.  In 
the  past  days  when  defence  was  a  matter  practically 
restricted  to  the  Central  executive  Government,  little  general 
interest  was  taken  in  it  beyond  a  certain  number  of 
elucidative  questions  in  the  legislative  bodies  and  in  the 
annual  debate  upon  the  budget.  The  constant  care  and 
the  unceasing  energy  of  the  executive  and  of  the  army  were 
taken  for  granted,  and  regarded  as  almost  private  matters 
of  little  import  either  to  the  people  at  large  or  to  their 
constituted  representatives. 

Now.  however,  a  start  has  been  made.  The  number 
of  questions  in  the  legislatures  regarding  defence  is 
steadily  increasing,  all  possible  facilities  are  afforded  at 
Government  headquarters  and  elsewhere  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  information.  The  committee  which  sat  in  1921  on 
the  military  requirements  of  India  included  non-official 
Indian  members,  opinions  were  invited  from  witnesses  of 
as  many  of  the  non-official  classes  as  possible,  the  problems 
being  expounded  pari  passu.  Nowadays,  too,  the  Press  of 
all  kinds  is  accorded,  generally  through  the  medium  of  the 
Indian  Press  Association,  much  fuller  and  more  frequent 
information  than  it  had  been  given  or  had  usually  sought 
for  hitherto. 
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The  great  obstacle,  however,  which  has  still  to  be 
overcome  is  the  illiteracy  of  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  the  masses  of  India.  Although  constant  endeavours 
are  being  made  and  have  been  made  for  very  many  years 
towards  their  education,  the  task  is  still  an  enormous  one : 
some  time  must  pass  before  India  can  ever  possess  an 
electorate  in  any  way  mentally  comparable  as  a  whole 
with  that  of  the  least  advanced  of  European  nations. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  must  remain  for  very 
many  years  the  strong  probability  of  the  handling  of  such 
national  problems  as  are  entrusted  to  elective  officials  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  diminutive  intelligentia.  That  body 
of  men  will  bear  no  numerical  relation  to  the  masses  whose 
fate  they  wield,  neither  can  they,  by  reason  of  their  superior 
education,  be  bound  to  them  by  any  close  ties  of  sentiment 
or  connection  save  by  the  verbal  propaganda  of  election 
time.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  will  merely  consist  of  the 
substitution  of  an  Indian  intelligentsia  in  power  for  a 
British  one.  The  East,  on  the  whole,  recks  little  of 
altruistic  motives,  and  the  subject  of  national  defence,  so 
old  and  trite  to  Britain,  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  an 
India  whose  history  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  British  was 
one  continuous  record  of  internecine  strife  varied  only 
by  the  incursions  of  foreign  invaders  facilitated  usually 
by  the  traitor  within  the  gates. 

Should  the  control  of  India's  defence  pass  too  swiftly 
into  uncomprehending  hands  we  are  likely  to  .see  tragedy 
after  tragedy.  Education  of  the  classes  and  the  masses 
up  to  their  responsibility  in  this  direction  must  therefore 
be  the  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  defence.  India  must 
in  the  first  place  perfect  herself  from  within.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  for  her  sake  that  the  years  of  paramount  British 
control  which  she  has  yet  before  her  will  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  allow  her  to  complete  the  task,  and  until  she 
has  finished  it  she  herself  should  not  venture  to  assume 
the  burden  of  her  own  protection. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  national  interest 
in  defence  matters  was  lacking  in  the  past,  those  who  have 
little  or  no  control  of  a  concern  are  unlikely  to  be  interested 
in  its  administration.     Now  that  that  control  is  increasing 
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it  has  bred  at  once  a  corresponding  degree  of  interest.  The 
demand  for  sound  and  adequate  information  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  there  are  but  two  sources  of  supply. 
Authoritative  information  can  be  given  by  the  experts  in 
office,  or  irresponsible  information  with  its  inseparable 
handmaid,  irresponsible  criticism,  will  surely  flourish  if  the 
first  be  not  forthcoming.  The  public  is  athirst  for  know- 
ledge, it  is  itself  no  judge  of  which  source  is  the  acceptable 
one.  In  defence  matters  the  mind  of  India  is  a  virgin 
field  as  yet,  within  a  short  time  the  seeds  of  good  wiU  have 
been  sown,  and  first  impressions  are  strongest. 

The  work  is  already  in  hand,  and  under  pressure.  Its 
results  may  not  be  reaped  quickly,  but  they  should  be  sure, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  looking  back  from  the  plough.  At 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Legislature  under  the  reformed 
Constitution  at  Delhi  in  the  early  months  of  1921,  the 
freedom  and  frankness  of  H.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
rephes  upon  military  matters  evoked  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise, by  contrast  with  the  older  days  when  the  questions 
themselves  were  often  wanting.  It  was  the  beginning. 
Since  then  haison  with  the  Press  of  all  classes  and  languages 
has  steadily  increased.  Sound  foundations  have  been 
laid,  and  there  is  as  yet  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  the 
time  India  approaches  the  fiill  responsibility  for  the  task 
of  her  own  defence,  she  will  have  been  fitted  for  it  in  every 
way  that  intelligent  understanding  can  afford  to  her. 

How  great  that  task  will  be  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future  there  is  much  to 
weigh.  The  question  of  Russia  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  As  regards  Afghanistan  it  is  most 
strongly  to  be  hoped  that  future  years  may  develop  the 
present  treaty  into  one  of  such  an  alliance  as  will  remove 
any  ordinary  possibilities  of  war  from  India's  contingencies. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  freedom  to  import  arms  and  ammunition  restored  under 
that  treaty  allows  Afghanistan  to  build  up  a  strength  and 
reserve  of  warlike  equipment  such  as  she  has  never  possessed 
before.  The  attitude  of  His  Majesty  the  Amir  is  now  that 
of  a  friend  determined  upon  sincerity,  but  Afghanistan  is 
an  unstable  nation,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  her  future 
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successor  should  turn  the  strength  of  preparedness  to  the 
test  of  war.  Upon  purely  military  grounds  the  treaty 
gives  India  no  better  position  in  regard  to  Afghanistan. 
The  Afghan  Army  is,  moreover,  reaching  a  pitch  of  efficiency 
which  it  never  knew  in  the  old  days,  as  are  the  communica- 
tions and  the  development  of  the  country. 

Amongst  the  frontier  tribes,  both  the  training  and  the 
armament  of  the  tribesmen  have  improved  out  of  all  know- 
ledge within  the  last  few  years.  This  has  to  some  extent 
been  aided  by  the  desertions  from  the  frontier  militias 
which  occurred  under  the  strain  of  1919,  external  and 
irreconcilable  influences  such  as  Moscow  have  also  played 
their  part.  With  the  tribes,  then,  the  potentialities  are 
far  more  serious  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Each 
fresh  campaign  or  action  which  is  forced  upon  India  plays 
its  part  towards  pacification  nevertheless,  but  the  price 
in  blood  and  money  has  heavily  increased  since  a  decade 
ago. 

Upon  her  North-West  Frontier  therefore,  whilst  India 
may  console  herself  that  there  are  considerable  factors  for 
peace,  there  are  still  factors  for  war  and  always  will  be. 
What  remains  above  question  is  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  has  greatly  increased  :  such  war  as  she  may  have 
to  wage  there  in  the  future  will  be  a  much  graver  and  more 
exacting  business  than  her  wars  of  the  past. 

Along  her  other  land  frontiers  there  is  not  the  same 
depth  of  anxiety,  though  there  too  she  must  expect  a  growth 
in  the  efficiency  of  any  hostile  forces  as  time  goes  on.  By 
sea  her  future  responsibilities  are  difficult  to  define,  the  more 
so  until  the  Washington  Conference  agreements  shall 
have  borne  definite  fruit  either  for  peace  or  for  war.  The 
considerations  which  much  affect  India  have  already  been 
touched  upon  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  whatever  the 
future  may  bring  forth  the  fact  remains  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  naval  possibiUties  has  shifted  from  west  to 
east  since  1914  ;  and  that  India's  position  has  thereby 
deteriorated  is  an  obvious  conclusion. 

Upon  all  sides,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  India  has  a 
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greater  task  to  be  prepared  for  in  the  future  than  she  has 
had  in  the  past. 

Consider  her  position  widely.  So  long  as  the  British 
Empire  remains  the  powerful  entity  that  it  is  to-day,  and  so 
long  as  India  remains  in  every  sense  a  dominion  within 
it,  she  will  be  certain  of  aU  the  great  protection  that  its 
membership  affords,  just  as  she  enjoyed  it  in  the  terrible 
years  of  1914-18.  Yet  she  must  perform  worthily  her  own 
share  in  that  protection,  none  but  herself  can  defend 
herself  against  the  first  aggression  by  land  save  where  the 
war  might  be  so  great  as  to  be  a  battle  of  the  Empire  fought 
on  Indian  soil.  It  is  for  her  and  her  alone  to  rule  with 
a  firm  hand  the  frontier  tribes,  to  stave  off  the  outset 
of  the  invasion  that  may  yet  come  from  Russia.  Should 
the  task  of  her  defence  become  too  great  she  will  receive 
help  from  Imperial  resources,  but  only  as  soon  and 
for  as  long  as  they  can  be  spared  from  other  theatres. 
Should  she  ever  perform  her  own  task  less  than  adequately, 
or  even  go  so  far  as  to  abjure  it,  although  that  be  a  most 
unlikely  contingency,  she  can  count  on  none  but  herself 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Her  immediate  responsi- 
bility is  one  to  herself,  to  defend  herself  within  the  Empire. 
Self-defence  is  a  first  principle  of  national  existence  :  in 
India  without  it  there  can  be  neither  consolidation  nor 
development  within  her  frontiers,  a  cogent  consideration 
at  a  time  when  she  is  even  now  entering  upon  a  new  era 
of  political  and  constitutional  life  in  the  path  towards 
Dominion  Home  Rule. 

India's  ultimate  task  may  thus  be  a  great  one.  In 
the  future,  in  such  wars  as  that  of  1914-18,  the  absolute 
continuity  of  British  protection  can  never  be  guaranteed. 
In  that  war  Britain's  naval  supremacy  was  such  as  to 
render  India  immune  from  any  invasion  by  sea,  and  the 
great  issues  both  by  sea  and  land  were  fought  out  many 
""thousands  of  miles  away.  Also  the  continued  British 
command  of  the  sea  afforded  her  the  certainty  of  swift 
reinforcement  should  her  tasks  upon  land  have  ever  grown 
greater  than  she  could  cope  with.  It  can  never  be  safely 
prophesied  that  in  future  wars  of  magnitude  the  conditions 
will  be  the  same.    They  might  be  greatly  different.    Maybe 
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Britain  will  have  to  contend  with  Powers  possessing  navies 
far  superior  to  those  of  the  late  Central  Powers,  maybe 
British  command  of  the  sea  will  be  temporarily  insufficient 
to  protect  Indian  waters,  maybe  wars  wiU  be  fought  out 
with  weapons  as  yet  undiscovered  which  greatly  depreciate 
the  value  of  sea  command. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  British  there  was  no  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  Indian  nation,  even  now  the  phrase 
is  a  political  creation  rather  than  a  fact.  And  in  days 
when  British  control  is  slowly  but  surely  lessening  in  India, 
she  has,  unless  she  is  content  to  sink  back  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  face  of  her  first  invasion, 
to  learn  first  of  all  to  consolidate  herself  nationally  in 
defence.  Her  future  is  indissolubly  bound  up  in  that  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  she  must  put  her  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel. 

There,then,liesherultimategoal,todefendherself  against 
all  comers  by  herself,  possibly  for  along  time,  without  British 
aid  other  than  the  small  Britishgarrisonshenowpossesses. 
How  far  she  now  is  from  being  fitted  for  that  is  not  even  a 
matter  for  conjecture,  she  is  not  within  three  generations  of 
it.  And  until  her  ownintelligentsia  havestudied  well  both  the 
present  and  the  ultimate  problems  which  confront  her, 
and  her  peoples  have  received  some  solid  grounding  in 
the  wider  aspects  of  those  problems  so  as  to  afford  a 
measure  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  support  to  their 
representatives  in  authority,  she  can  progress  but  little 
indeed  on  the  road  of  preparation  for  her  eventual  duty. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Indianisa- 
tion  of  the  Services  in  general,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
in  particular.  The  fighting  races  of  India  are  certainly  as 
good  and  as  strong  to-day  as  they  have  ever  been,  the  proof 
was  in  the  battlefields  of  the  Great  War  ;  but  more  is  needed 
than  bravery  and  stamina.  The  key  lies  in  the  superiority 
of  Western  warfare  and  Western  weapons  over  their  Eastern 
counterparts.  For  two  hundred  years  the  European  soldier 
has  been  the  military  leader  of  India,  because  of  his  long 
training  in  the  warfare  and  military  arts  of  the  West. 
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Nor  can  the  East  learn  those  things  in  a  moment.  A 
thousand  things  are  instinctive  in  the  Western  soldier  which 
have  to  be  dinned  by  long  training  into  the  mind  of  the 
Eastern  soldier.  The  time  for  the  Indianisation  of  the 
officer  cadres  has  indeed  come,  and  for  some  years  now  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  Still,  if  steady  efficiency  is  to 
be  preserved  without  fear  of  failure  or  relapse,  care  and 
caution  must  be  exercised  unsparingly.  "  More  haste  less 
speed  "  was  never  truer  than  in  this  matter,  and  the  keynote 
of  procedure  must  be  that  which  has  marked  every  British 
measure  in  the  building  up  of  India  as  she  is  to-day,  which 
is  the  selection  of  the  best  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

It  has  occasionally  been  said  that  the  Indian  makes  a 
splendid  soldier  but  never  makes  an  efficient  leader.  This 
is  not  a  fair  statement.  Read  the  histories  of  Indian  wars 
in  the  olden  days,  see  what  the  Moghul,  Mahratta,  and 
Sikh  leaders  dared  and  accomplished,  so  long  as  they  had 
only  to  contend  with  Eastern  warriors  and  Eastern  warfare. 
It  was  Western  warfare  under  Western  leadership  which 
broke  the  last  of  them.  When  India  has  produced  men  of 
her  own  who  are  adepts  in  Western  warfare  weshall  indeed 
see  what  leaders  she  can  breed.  Yet  that  must  take  years. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  pathway  is  that  of 
language.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  a  true  if  unfortunate 
fact  that  India's  fighting  races  are  not  her  most  educated 
races.  With  the  officer  of  to-day  education  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  without  it  he  can  not  hope  to 
study  and  perform  his  duty  with  efficiency. 

Although  the  years  of  the  Great  War  revealed 
unsuspected  fighting  qualities  in  Indian  races  hitherto 
untried,  those  again  were  races  not  distinguished  for  their 
standard  of  education .  The  bravest  and  best  of  her  soldiers 
come  in  many  cases  from  races  which  know  little  of  Western 
methods  or  languages.  Without  that  knowledge  they 
cannot  study  adequately,  nor  are  they  capable  of  proper 
military  schoohng  in  the  officer  cadres.  Moreover,  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  Indians  depend  upon  race  and  tradition  in  a 
degree  completely  unknown  in  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
where  a  non-fighting  man  is  practically  imknown.  The 
difficulty  is  a  great  one,  but  it  is  far  from  being  insuperable. 
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Two  chief  needs  there  are  for  its  solution,  time  and  endeavour. 
Endeavour  need  not  be  questioned,  it  is  there  now,  it  will 
increase  largely  as  the  years  go  on,  with  every  aid  that 
Government  can  give.  Time  must  tell  however,  and  if 
in  fifty  years  the  time  has  come  when  India  no  longer 
needs  men  from  Europe  to  lead  her  in  the  field  and  to 
administer  her  army  in  times  of  peace,  she  will  have  pro- 
gressed Well  indeed  in  the  path  of  self-development. 

So  must  it  be  with  the  devolution  to  Indian  hands  of 
the  civil  control  of  her  defence  machinery.  The  project 
is  certain  of  reahzation  in  the  future,  but  no  responsibility 
can  safely  be  so  delegated  until  the  recipients  have  shown 
their  full  fitness  to  undertake  it.  In  this  direction  one 
of  the  first  desires  evinced  has  been  that  for  a  greater 
financial  control,  and  the  subject  is  so  important  that  a 
volume  of  the  present  nature  can  never  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  it. 

The  Indian  military  budget  is  far  from  being  perfectly 
understood  in  many  quarters.  Its  bare  figures  have  so 
often  been  the  subject  of  criticism  which  has  omitted  to 
examine  the  underlying  reasons,  that  some  explanations 
of  them  are  due.  It  must  first  be  realized  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  a  legislature  is  perhaps  the  least  thing  that  can 
determine  the  safe  figure  for  a  nation's  military  expendi 
ture.  That  figure  is  fixed  by  considerations  almost  entirely 
beyond  a  country's  control;  by  her  geographical  and 
ethnological  boundaries,  by  the  power  and  attitude  of  her 
neighbours,  by  her  national  resources  in  men  and  material, 
by  her  racial  unity  or  disunity,  and  so  on.  When  all  these, 
and  many  other  factors  too,  have  been  weighed  up  carefully 
together,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which  will 
guarantee  the  nation  a  miniumum  adequate  degree  of 
security.  Two  things  only  remain  for  the  people  to  decide : 
firstly,  whether  they  have  the  will  to  defend  themselves 
adequately,  and  secondly,  whether  they  can  provide  the 
money. 

In  India  the  first  question  is  easily  answered  :  her  will 
to  defend  herself,  without  trust  in  vague  promises  of  peace, 
has  been  expressed  by  her   again  and  again.     It  is  in  the 
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second  that  difficulty  lies.  India  is  so  placed  that  her 
defence  must  cost  a  considerable  sum.  On  some  of  her 
frontiers  she  has  unruly  but  extremely  well-armed  and 
well-trained  tribes  of  born  fighters,  beyond  it  she  has  grave 
perils  threatening  her,  internally  her  condition  and 
circumstances  are  such  that  she  must  always  maintain  a 
certain  definite  reserve  of  armed  forces  as  a  last  resort  in 
the  maintenance  of  order;  and  on  the  high  seas,  whereon  she 
depends  for  so  much  of  her  prosperity,  she  possesses  as 
yet  practically  no  protection  of  her  own  at  all.  The 
minimum  monetary  sum  which  will  guarantee  her  a 
proper  measure  of  security  by  the  possession  of  sufficient 
and  contented  forces,  therefore,  is  a  considerable  one,  but 
by  no  means  excessive  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  other 
nations  with  extensive  frontiers. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  her  defence  expenditure  is 
based  upon  the  proportion  which  that  sum  comprises  of 
her  total  Central  budget,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
59  per  cetn.  If  the  true  figure  is  to  be  assessed,  however,  one 
must  also  reckon  with  her  great  Provincial  budgets,  which 
pay  no  military  expenditure  at  all,  and  which  reduce  the  pro- 
portion to  some  30  per  cetn.  What  is  not  often  realized  is  that 
the  figure,  although  perhaps  counted  as  disproportionate 
in  some  quarters,  bears  comparison  with  that  of  many 
other  nations,  and  is  an  inevitable  one  so  long  as  India  is 
to  feel  secure.  It  is  not  her  fault,  still  less  the  fault  of  those 
who  frame  the  budget  :  it  is  the  fault,  if  fault  there  can  be, 
of  the  composition  of  India  and  of  her  situation  in  the  world. 
What  requires  investigation  is  whether  her  total  budget, 
of  which  the  defence  item  forms  so  large  a  part,  is  worthy 
of  her  immense  territories  and  their  prosperity.  Were  that 
total  to  be  increased  largely,  the  defence  item  would  remain 
virtually  stationary,  and  the  disproportion  would  disappear 
to  the  point  of  making  India  one  of  the  best  placed  nation 
-in  the  world  for  protective  expenditure.  This  expenditure 
is  practically  a  fixed  sum,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  without 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  national  security,  a  most 
undesirable  factor  in  these  days  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars.  Nevertheless,  as  total  revenue  increases  it  will  grow 
lighter,  and  imless  it  is  faithfully  shouldered  India  can 
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never  hope  to  be,  or  to  remain,  the  nation  that  she  desires 
to  be. 

That  the  problem  of  her  defence  is  a  great  one  has,  it 
is  trusted,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  these  brief 
pages.  That  it  is  one  whose  entire  shouldering  is  as  yet 
beyond  the  power  of  her  own  people  and  their  representa- 
tives admits  of  little  discussion.  The  day  when  that  will 
no  longer  be  so  will  possibly  come,  but  it  is  still  distant  ; 
and  her  future  will  always  remain  bound  up  in  that  of  the 
British  Empire.  India  must  make,  as  she  is  making  now, 
every  effort  to  bring  the  day  nearer.  But  until  it  arrives, 
there  will  always  remain  in  India  a  "  White  Man's  burden  " 
of  great  dimensions,  but  one,  nevertheless,  upon  whose 
shouldering  India  and  the  Empire  can  rely  without 
misgiving  so  long  as  it  is  carried  with  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  the  peoples  of  India  themselves. 
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